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NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GIFTS of the CHILD CHRIST, 


AND OTHER NOVELETTES. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 





THE OTHER STORIES ARE:— 
II. THE HISTORY of PHOTOGEN 
and NYCTERIS. 
III. THE BUTCHER’S BILLS. 
IV. STEPHEN ARCHER. 
V. PORT in a STORM. 
VI. IF I HAD a FATHER. 


COMPLETION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


STUDIES 


IN THE 


THEORY OF DESCENT. 
By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. 

WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE 


By CHARLES DARWIN, FRS,, 
Author of “‘The Origin of Species,” &c. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, 

By RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 

Late Vice-President of the Entomological Society of Lundon. 


The German Text has beer: carefully revised and brought down to date by 
the Author, under whose supervision the Chromo-lithographic Plates have 
been accurately re-drawn and engraved. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4Cs. 











New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price 2s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH. The 


Story of a Life’s Experience in M ism : an Autobi By 

Mrs. T. B. H. STENHOUSE, of Salt Lake City, for more than ed 

jag Fn Years the Wife of a Mormon Missionary aud Elder. With Preface 
Mre. HAKRIET BEECHER STOWE. Fully Illustrated. 





‘Now ready, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price Is. 


THE MONSTER MUNICIPALITY; or, 


and Magog Reformed: a Dream. By GRIP, Author ms “How 
Jone pall Lost London ; or, the Capture of the Channel Tunnel.” 


THE SON of the CONSTABLE of FRANCE. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, price 5s. 


THE FRIENDSHIP of GOD. By the Rev. 


HENRY WRIGHT, M.A. Edited by the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. eady. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE around 


ASIA and EUROPE : a Popular Account of the North-East Passage of 
the “ Vega.” By Lieut. A, HOV GAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, 
and member of the ‘* Vega” Expedition, Translated by H. L. 
BRAEEKSTAD. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Forty-seven Illustrations and 
Three Maps, 2ls, eady. 


DEDICATED TO THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


NARRATIVES of STATE TRIALS in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, First Period : FROM the UNION with 
IRELAND to the DEATH of GEORGE the FOUKTH, 180i—1830. By 
G. LATHOM BKOWNE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- -at-Law. In 2 
vols. Vol. 1, FRUM the UNION to the REGENCY, 1801—1811. Vol. II, 


The REGENCY, 1811—1820; The REIGN of GEORGE 1V., 1820—1830, 
2 vols., crown svo, 26s. 


1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s., with Two Maps, Four Full- “page 
Engravings, and ‘upwards of Forty Woodcuts, 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a 


Descriptive Record of Four Years’ Travel in the Southern and Eastern 
Hemispheres. By WALTER COOTE, Containing an Account of the 
Author’s Experience during Four Years’ W The 

are executed by Messrs. Whymper from Sketches by the poe 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE HEART of ERIN: an Irish Story of 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 00'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











SCIENCE AND PRACTICAL ART. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S Books in these Subjects:— 


ALBUM of DECORATIVE FIGURES. ByJ. Morr Surru. Fifty Plates. Imp. 4to, 21s. 

ARLOT’S COACH PAINTING. From the French. By A. A. Fesquet. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ASHTON (F. T.). DESIGNING FANCY COTTON and WOOLLEN CLOTHS. Illustrated. Folio, 50s. 
ATTWOOD (G.). PRACTICAL BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING. Illustrated. 8yo, 12s. 6d. 

AUDSLEY (W. and G. A.). OUTLINE of ORNAMENT in all STYLES. Folio, 31s. 6d. 

BARLOW (A.). WEAVING by HAND and POWER. Illustrated. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 25s, 
CRISTIANI (R. S.). SOAP and CANDLES (a Technical Treatise), FATS and OILS. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
PERFUMERY and KINDRED ARTS. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 25s. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of MUSIC. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
DECORATION: Painting, aang Architecture, Art Manufactures. 
DUPLAIS and MACKENNIE’S DISTILLATION of ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. -Illustrated. 
EIDLITZ (L.). NATURE and FUNCTIONS of ART. Medium 8vyo, 21s. 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. A Series. Edited by Ivan Mucturr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 
FARRAR (C. 8.) HISTORY of SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, and PAINTING. Post 8vo, 6s. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES. By F.S. Puntine. ASeries. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
GORDON. PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
GREAT ARTISTS. Illustrated Biographies. Series I., 8s. 6d. each ; Series II., 2s. 6d. each. 

GREAT MUSICIANS. A Series of Biographies. Edited by F. Hurrrer. Small post 8vo, 3s. each. 
GUETTIER (A.). MANUFACTURE of METALLIC ALLOYS. Translated by A. A. Fesquet. Cr. 8vo, 14s. 
HOFMANN (C.). PAPER-MAKING in all BRANCHES. 4to, 73s. 6d- 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS of PRACTICAL ART. By Wuearitey and DeLamorre. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. Edited by E. J. Poynren, R.A. A Series. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. per vol. 


KWONG KI CHIU. DICTIONARY of ENGLISH PHRASE. With Illustrated Sentences, 21s. 
LIESEGANG. CARBON PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. Translated by R. B. Marston. 
NICHOLS (G. W.). POTTERY : its Make, Shape, Decoration, Painting, &c. 
OVERMAN (W.). MOULDER and FOUNDER’S GUIDE (in Iron). 
ROSE (J.). PRACTICAL MACHINISTS. 
SCIENCE LADDERS. A Series. Fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 6d. each. 

SHOCK (W. H.). STEAM BOILERS : their Construction and Management. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM : Examples of Art and Decoration. 


TOLHAUSEN (A.). TECHNOLOGICAL GERMAN, ENGLISH, 
3 parts, crown 8vo, 9s. each. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC (E.). LECTURES on ARCHITECTURES, Translated. 2 vols., super roy. 8vo, 63s, 
WARE (LEWIS S.). SUGAR BEET and BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY in EUROPE. Long 8vo, 21s. 
WOLLS (W.). LECTURES on the VEGETABLE KINGDOM (Australia, &c.), Demy 8vo, 5s. 
YEAR’S ART, 1882. A Concise Epitome. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 





D’ANVERS (N.). 


ae 


Imp. 4io, 9d. monthly. 
8vo, 42s, 


With Plates and Engravings. 


Crown 


8vo, 4s. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

With 130 Engravings. New Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
4to, 73s. 6d. 

Vol. I.’ folio, 16s. ; II., 21s. 
and FRENCH DICTIONARY. 





A full Catalogue of Publications, which enumerates many similar Works, may be had Gratis and Post-free. 








To-day, By Miss OWENS BLACKBURNE. 3 vols,, 31s, 6d. 


Lonpox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buipixes, 188, Fieger Srreer, EC, 


LIST OF DICTIONARIES in many Languages, and CLASS BOOKS, can be had on Application, 
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HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 
The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 per Annum, and tenable 
for Three Years by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, will be 
VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before JUNE Ist. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G, F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury Schoel, PREPARES BUYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


r[}UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last), 
—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 
under the Kev. T. R. Rk, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


A GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 


Cy 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School,—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. George’s-road, 8.W. 


BINGDON SCHOOL.—This old Founda- 


tion, six miles from Oxford, has fine new buildings, with every 
requisite for health, work, and exercise, A Public School Education is 
given on moderate inclusive terms. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, where the School bas valuable Scholarships, the Military and Pre- 
liminary Examinations, special attention being paid to English, Modern 
Languages, and Arithmetic, Young Boys received and well grounded for 
entering the larger Public Schools. 
For Entrance Scholarships next Term, and full information, apply to 
Rev. E, SUMMERS, Head-Master. 














W ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR 
A 


SCHOOL, Northamptonshire, (Twelve Governors.) Founded 


.D, 1595, 

PUBLIC SCHOOL. Good Buildings. Moderate charges, 

TWENTY CERTIFICATES (Six in Honours) gained on ordinary Form 
Work in the Cambridge Local E inati 1, out of a total number 
of 55 Boys in the School. Present number, 70, 

For List of Successes—THIKTY-EIGHT in TWO Years—in University, 
Army, Competitive, and Preliminary E inations, with P. - 
apply to HENRY E, PLATT, M.A. i 








iy Kay 


CHRISTOPHER’S HOUSE, Arundel.— 


e EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES,—The object of this 
School is to provide for the daughters of geutiemen a refined and finished 
education, with every home comfort. Hot and cold water baths. The 
limited number of sixteen only received. (reat attention is paid to the moral 
training, health, and deportment ofthe pupils. The house is large, with a 
‘arden attached, situate in the most picturesque and healthy neighbourhood. 
he air of Arundel is remarkably pure and somewhat bracing, as it is only 

—_ — from the sea.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL, Maltravers-street, 
rundel, 





OOLWICH.—A COUNTRY RECTOR, 


a WRANGLER and FORMER FELLOW, has a VACANCY for a 
COMPANION-PUPIL to Share the Studies of another Youth preparing for 
the above, having recently passed one into the R.M. Academy. Inclusive 
terms, Highest Military and,other Ref X.Y¥.Z., A y ” Office 








HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL for 


BOYS.—At the College, Highbury New-park, situate in a pleasant 
4 — 11 
rT 





suburb of London, Boys are prep: > b staff of masters, for 
all public examinations, and for 7 and ial pursuits, 
Principal, Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S., &c., Author of ** Moses and 
Geology ; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science.” Visitors—Right 
Rev. Bishop Claughton ; Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A.; Sir Thomas Chambers, 
M.P., Kecorder ; General Sir Trevor Chute ; Admiral Pullen, R.N.; J. H. 
Puleston, Eaq., M.P. 


iy 











HILLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN, 


on the western slope of the Malvern Hills, 

Preparatory for the large Public Schools, P: i and Uni ities. 
Head Master—Rev. EDWARD FORD, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge, assisted by a Clergyman, Graduate in Honours (2ad Class Classical 

Tripos, Cambridge), and by experienced Masters. 

Lower Division for boys between seven and ten. Middle Division for 
boys between ten and fourteen, Upper Division for boys over fourteen, 
Special arrangements made for each division, 

Large gymnasium, large swimming bath (heated in cold weather), school- 
chapel, &c. 

Terms moderate and inclusive, 

Referees—The Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff; the Rev, Dr. 
Haig Brown, Head Master of Charterhouse; &c. 





UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly EXAMINA- 
TION for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 19TH of JUNE, 1882. In addition to the Examination at the 
University, PROVINCIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held at Queen’s 
College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies only); the Literary Institute, Edinburgh ; the 
Royal Medical College, Epsom ; St. Benedict’s College, Fort Augustus ; 
Milton Mount College, Gravesend (for Ladies only); the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds ; the Liverpool Institute, Liverpool ; the Owens College, Manchester ; 
the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Firth College, Sheffield; 
Stonyhurst College ; and St, Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the 
REGISTRAR (University of London, Burlington-gardens, London, W.), at 
least Fourteen Days betore the commencement of the Examination. 


April 29th, 1882, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 














(CORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES IN OIL AND WATER- 
COLOURS, 1882. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

The above Exhibition will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY, on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4TH. The dates for receiving Pictures are from 
the Ist to the 12th August, both inclusive. 

Forms, Cards of Particulars, and all information may be obtained on 
application to Mr. CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, to whom all Works of Art intended for exhibition should be 
addressed, 

London Agent—Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17, Nassau-street, Middlesex 


Hospital. 
JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, Honorary Secretary. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 


HEPHERD BROS.’ SPRING EXHIBI- 

TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’ceuvre by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, K.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 8.W. 


(GRAND BATTLE PICTURE by 

DE NEUVILLE, “ THE CEMETERY of 8T. PRIVAT,” NOW ON 
VIEW at DOWDESWELL’S, 133, NEW BOND STREET, two doors from 
the Grosvenor Gallery.—Admission, One Shilling. 













r ? 
“TNHE LION at HOME,’ by ROSA 
BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-a’ceuvre, the latest production 
of this celebrated Artist, also the Complete Engraved Works of Rosa Bonheur, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION at L, H. LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, la, KING 
STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 5.W. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6, 


\HE ARTS and ARTISTS of GREECE.— 


A COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the above subject will be 
delivered during the months of MAY and JUNE, 1882, by G. BALDWIN 
BROWN, M.A., Watson-Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University o 
Edinburgh, at the GROSVENOR HALL, 200, BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
ROAD, on consecutive TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 11.30 A.M., com. 
mencing FRIDAY, May 12Ta. 

Syllabuses and Tickets for the Course, price One Guinea, may be obtained 
from T. ViICKERS Woop, The Library, 31, Churton-street, Belgrave-road 
8.W. ; and trom J. FENTON, Eagle Printing Works, Brixton-road, 5.W. 

N.B.—There wi!l be no Lectures in Whitsun Week, 


T°? LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c.—TO be 


LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors and Basement) in 
PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. Large Rooms.—Apply to Mr 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly, 


TTNITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS on 


SALE at the UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 37, NORFOLK 
STREET, STRAND, LONDUN.—CATALOGUE sent free. 











Al 7, . 
FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 
Warning how Spurious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informa- 

tion, Price is, Just pubdiished by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch. 
street, May be had froim all Booksellers. 





Booxs GIVEN to MINISTERS.—'The 


applications for the Two Works by J. Bianco White and J, Hamilton 
Thom have been so numerous that NO MORE of them REMAIN to be 
given away. To meet, however, the manifestly increasing desire for 
Unitarian publications, the COMMITTEE of the BRITISIL and FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION propose to substitute a deeply interesting 
VOLUME of SERMONS by DR. CHANNING, entitled “* THE PERFECT 
LIFE,” which will be sent on the conditions previously advertised. Four 
penny stamps to be enclosed for postage.—Address Miss PHILPOT, 37, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


TNHE NATIONAL SOCIETY for PRE- 


SERVING the MEMORIALS of the DEAD, 








PaTRON—UIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY, 


The INAUGURAL MEETING, open to Ladies and the Public, will be 
held in the HALL of the SOCIETY of ARTS, ADELPHI (by permission of 
the Council), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 10TH, at 3 P.M, 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF CARNARVON, President of the Society of 
‘eons tng 





Session commences on October 1, and the Summer on May |. § can 
enter at either Session, Two open entrance Science Scholarships of £100 
and £60 for Ist Year's Students are awarded in October. In_ addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarsbips, Medals, &c., 
are given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” scholarship, £30; College Scholarship, 
40 Guineas a-year for two years ; ** Musgrove” Scholarship, of same value; 
** Solly” Medal and Prize; ‘* Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; Treasurer's 
Gold Medal; * Grainger” Prize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Preliminary Scientific, and 1st M.L. of University of London, and Private 
Classes for other Examinations. There are numerous Hospital appointments 
open to Students without charge. For prospectus and particulars apply to 
Dr. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS, 











ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE, 
OPEN FREE, from 131 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THUKSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 
at the Museum. 





ReYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING—MONDAY, Mar 15, at 4 P.M, 
ANNUAL DINNER—MONDAY, Mary 15, at 7 V.M., at ST, JAMES’s 
HALL, W. S. W. VAUX, Sec, B.A.S, 


QGociETy of PAINTERS in WATER- 


COLOURS, 








The NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10 to 6, Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. Frirp, Secretary. 





y r 

RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.— 

The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURE: by 

Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN, and includes the cele- 

brated Picture by Bastien Lepage, “* Le Mendiant,” two important works ty 

Professor L, C. Millier, and a Collection of studies from Nature by Carl 
Heffner 


MUNKACSY’S GREAT PICTURE. 











Menkacsy’s ‘CHRIST before PILATE’ 





[§ NOW ON VIEW at the 
STREET GALLERIES, 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
W., from 10 to 6 daily, Admission, One Shilling. Under the direction of 
THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


RITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 


(Short History of), By G, H. SHEPHERD. 
This is a very useful little book.”—Academy. 





63, Carey-street, W.C, 


London ; SAMPsON LOW & CO., 188, Floot-gtrest, 





‘| » in the Chair. 

The EARL BEAUCHAM?, Rt. Hon. A, J. B. BERESFoRD-Hore, M.P., the 
BISHOP SUFFRAGAN of NOTTINGHAM, STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esq., MYI., 
and others are expected to attend and address the Meeting. 

WM. VINCENT, Secretary. 





IN ANTGARW and SWANSEA CHINA.— 

The CARDIFF EXHIBITION COMMITTEE are prepared to 
PURCHASE SUPERIOR SPECIMENS of this CHINA.—Applications to bo 
sent to J. L. WHEATLEY, Town Clerk of Cardiff. 


NINEVEH STATUETTES 
Greatly Reduced Prices. Under 


AT 

Roval and Imperial Patronage —-STATUETTES, in PORCELAIN, 
of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD RASSAM says ; 
“*[ have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Jarvis's Assyrian statuettes ;” 
“these unique representations, especially h headed Lion and 
Bull;” “‘they reflect great credit on the designer’s skill.”"—Pro spectus and 
Press Opinions of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Willes-road, London, N,W. (Sole 
Publisher). 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
contains nearly Eight Hundred Recent Works of General 
Interest in History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, all of which are 
available for the use of all Subscribers of One Guinea per 
annum, and all First Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CHEAP BOOK LIST for MAY. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE comprises many leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works, several of which are out of print and scarce. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are 
recommended to forward their orders from this Catalogue 
as soon as possible,*as many of the Works now offered will 
shortly be withdrawn for exportation. 





30 to 34, Nsw Oxrozkp Stzezt, May 6, 
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WILSON & M°CORMICK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, post 8vo, printed on hand-made 
paper, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


PRAISE AND BLAME 
LOVE, 
WITH OTHER VERSE. 


Feap. 4to, with Portraits of the Suitans. 
Present price to Subscribers, 15s. 


OTTOMAN POEMS. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


Translated into English Verse in the Original Forms, 


By E. J. W. GIBB, M.R.A.8. 
[Ready next week. 


Glasgow: Witson & M‘Cormicx, Saint Vincent-street. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1882. No. DCCXCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 


Wyclif’s Place in History. By Montagu 
Burrows. (Isbister.) 


Tue design of the three lectures contained in 
this little volume is to evoke a somewhat 
more general and appreciative interest in the 
eareer and writings of Wyclif, and thereby to 
bring about a more accurate, and possibly a 
final, estimate of his relations to his own and 
subsequent times. The lecturer’s purpose, he 
informs us, takes its origin from the visit of 
the late Dr. Cather to Oxford in 1879. The 
latter had hoped to rouse the University to 
an adequate sense of the value of the labours 
of one whose influence on its students in the 
fourteenth century was certainly not inferior 
to that of Dr. Newman in the nineteenth, 
widely as the tendencies of their respective 
teaching differed. Dr. Cather’s exertions, 
however, fatal to himself, failed sadly in 
their object—an unsatisfactory result which 
Prof. Burrows was fain to believe was “ more 
the result of a want of accurate knowledge 
than anything else;” and, actuated by this 
belief, he himself delivered, and has now pub- 
lished, the lectures before us. They treat 
successively of (1) the History and Present 
State of the Wyclif Literature ; (2) “ Wiclif’s 
Preparation” (i.e, the main facts of his 
career prior to his assuming the part of a 
reformer) ; (3) his Work; his final connexion 
with Oxford and his true place as a reformer. 

While thoroughly sympathising with Prof. 
Burrows in his design, not a few readers, I 
apprehend, will be inclined to think that he 
would have done well to insist on Wyclif’s 
claims to the regard of posterity in somewhat 
more qualified language. That, as a reformer, 
a writer, and a translator, Wyclif is entitled 
to the veneration and gratitude, not only of 
all Protestant Englishmen, but of all Pro- 
testants, and not only of all Protestants, but 
of all to whom the language and literature of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are dear, few will be 
found to deny. But the result of recent 
research has undoubtedly been to give rise to 
some doubt and speculation in connexion with 
certain elements in his teaching, and to 
cause many students to hold their judgment 
in suspense until the evidence has become 
more complete, and each question has been 
more thoroughly sifted. When, therefore, 
Prof. Burrows, not content with co-ordinating 
his subject with Chaucer, Shakspere, and 

ilton in respect to his influence on the 
English language and literature, holds him 
to be “wholly unapproached in the entire 
history of England for his effect on our 
English theology and our religious life” 
(p. 41); maintains that we owe to Wyclif 


‘‘more than to any one person who can be 
mentioned our English language, our English 
Bible, and our reformed religion” (p. 6) ; and 
asserts that “the religious liberty we enjoy 
at the present day may all be traced to him 
as the human source” (p. 124), he is really 
assuming as proven a good deal that not a 
few want to see more accurately ascertained ; 
and one of the best claims of the new Wyclif 
Society to support is the prospect it holds out 
of subserving such an end. 

It may be worth while here to note the 
more important questions in relation to 
Wyclif which may be said to be still await- 
ing a more satisfactory solution, and the 
direction in which Prof. Burrows’ observations 
in connexion with these seem to point. 

First, it would be of real service if we 
could be enabled more clearly to distinguish 
Wyclif’s own tenets from those subsequently 
held by his professed followers, “the Lol- 
lards ”—a term almost as liable to misconcep- 
tion from the licenceemployedinits application, 
and its actual change of meaning with the 
lapse of time, as that of the Anabaptists. It is 
difficult altogether to assent to Prof. Burrows’ 
assertion that Wyclif ‘ gave the distinct and 
audible key-note which the Councils of the 
fifteenth century took up” (p. 80). Even in 
relation to questions of mere Church reform, 
we have only to consult the pages of Milman 
to see how wide an interval separated the 
aims of Peter d’Ailly and Gerson on the one 
hand, and John Huss on the other; and 
among the forty-five articles condemned as 
tenets of Wyclif at Constance, those which 
apply to the relations of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical power are not less demonstrative 
of the essential difference between the concep- 
tions of the English reformer and those of the 
reform party in the councils of the saeculum 
synodale. Prof. Burrows, indeed, somewhat 
unjustly characterises Milman’s sketch as 
“ open to criticism from want of information,” 
because it originally appeared prior to the 
publication of Dr. Shirley’s Researches. 
Reference, however, to the editions of 1869 
of the Latin Christianity will show that the 
author there frequently cites the Fusciculi 
Zizaniorum and its notable Preface. 

In the next place, it would be no slight 
advantage if we were able to ascertain more 
accurately the actual circulation and real 
influence of Wyclif’s version of the Bible. 
There must surely by this time be further 
evidence on this point than we find in Forshall 
and Madden’s Preface to their edition of this 
version, or even in Dr. Lechler’s pages. And 
here I cannot but note that Prof. Burrows him- 
self seems to challenge criticism on this point 
when he divides the honour of the impulse given 
in this country to Biblical studies prior to 
the Reformation entirely between Wyclif and 
Tyndale, and to the total exclusion of any 
mention of Erasmus. It does not require 
any deep investigation into the history ot the 
first half of the sixteenth century to be aware 
that the English Reformation owed its origin 
in no small measure to Cambridge, and that 
the most eminent of its leaders were Cam- 
bridge men. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the publication in 1516 of the Novum 
Instrumentum of Erasmus gave the first im- 
pulse to the movement at the university. 





| His version was the result of his labours 





while at Cambridge, and it appeared ten 
years before Tyndate’s translation ; while, as 
regards its influence, the testimony of Bilney 
the martyr might alone be regarded as 
almost decisive. In a letter to Cuthbert 
Tonstal, printed by Foxe, Bilney distinctly 
refers back his religious conversion to the light 
he gained “even then, when the New Testa- 
ment was first set forth by Erasmus.” Those 
who insist so strongly on the direct connexion 
between Wyclif’s labours and the Reforma- 
tion would probably find it difficult to pro- 
duce a similar piece of evidence in support of 
their theory. It is not a little significant 
that Foxe, in tracing out the rise of the Re- 
formation, makes no reference whatever to 
Wyclif’s version. Prof. Burrows, indeed, pro- 
nounces his silence on this point “ unaccount- 
able;” but it is unaccountable only to those 
who refuse to recognise the fact that at the 
time of the Reformation Wyclifs Bible was 
hardly ever heard of, and exercised no 
appreciable effect in bringing about that 
great movement. It was the Martyrologist 
who revived the memory of the Reformer 
rather than the Reformer who originated the 
movement recorded by the Martyrologist. 
Closely associated with the foregoing ques- 
tion is the more general one of the connexion 
between Lollard doctrines and those of the 
Reformation ; and here, again, I find myself 
reluctantly compelled to join issue with Prof. 
Burrows. He holds that the Reformation in 
England “can be connected with no one pre- 
ceding individual with anything like the 
same distinctness as with Wyclif” (p. 123); 
and, while wholly ignoring Erasmus and the 
Cambridge movement, he brings forward a 
purely gratuitous assumption in favour of his 
own university—by way, I suppose, of com- 
pensation. After adverting to the remarkable 
interest excited by the lectures of John Colet 
in the year 1496, he asks: “Can we believe 
that the extraordinary interest he excited 
was the mere product of influences imported 
from the Continent?” (p. 125), the answer 
which he himself suggests being that Colet’s 
discourses found a sympathetic audience 
among a certain Lollard element still existing 
in the university. It is just possible that 
such may have been the case ; and we do know, 
as a matter of fact, that many poor Lollards in 
London were in the habit of going tohear Colet 
preach at Paul’s Cross. But when we come 
to estimate the probability of his interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament having been found 
acceptable by the better-educated Lollards at 
Oxford, an objection suggests itself which 
would seem nearly fatal to such an hypothesis— 
viz., that the doctrines of Wyclif, Huss, 
Tyndale, and Luther represent a continuous 
current of the severest Augustinianism, and 
from this we know the teaching of Colet and 
Erasmus to have been a novel and notable 
departure. The admirable letter addressed 
by the latter writer (Epist. cccelxxviii.) to the 
Hussite John Schlechta shows how widely 
the enlightened tolerance of the “ Oxford 
Reformers,’ as Mr. Seebohm styles them, 
differed from the vehement iconoclasm of 
Lollardism and Lutheranism. Mr. Gairdner, 
whose opinion on such a point is entitled to 
much weight, holds that on the eve of the 
Reformation nothing that could properly be 
termed a Lollard sect existed, although he 
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inclines to believe that ‘the religion of 
Englishmen in general was largely tinctured 
with an element which had come down from 
the Lollard teaching of an earlier day” 
(Studies in English History, p. 3). 

A fourth point of enquiry—and one of 
primary importance, although scarcely touched 
upon by Prof. Burrows, is that of Wyclif’s 
relations to the school philosophy of his age— 
for unless these are rightly comprehended it 
is impossible to understand his mental train- 
ing and habits of reasoning. And here, it 
must be admitted, his influence would seem 
to have been reactionary and pernicious. To 
the eminent historian of the scholastic logic he 
seems, indeed, like an ‘‘abandoned waif” 
(“vergleichbar einem verlassenen Fremd- 
ling,” Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, iv. 38) by 
the side of the great on-rushing triumphant 
tide of Nominalism, which bore aloft the 
names of Occam, Buridan, Albert of Saxony, 
and those of a host of less eminent teachers. 
Along with Jerome of Prague, he appears to 
have opposed to their more enlightened inter- 
pretation of Aristotle a resuscitation of the 
Platonic theory of “ideas.” Nor was the 
opposition of either characterised by much of 
philosophic calmness or Christian tolerance. 
The one at Oxford, the other at Heidelberg, 
branded his opponents in the schools as 
heretics ; and it can hardly be doubted that, 
when Gerson and Peter d’Ailly were called 
upon at Constance to examine the tenets of 
the former and to listen to the defence of the 
latter, their estimate of the religious orthodoxy 
of both was to some extent affected by the 
conviction of the logical unsoundness of these 
two assailants of that school of philosophy of 
which they were themselves distinguished 
ornaments. But, however this may have 
been, it is certain that much in Wycelif’s 
Latin writings is only intelligible when con- 
sidered in connexion with the scholastic 
method by which they are pervaded. Dr. 
Shirley has pointed out that the startling 
paradox, Deus debet obedire diabolo, 
was really only a thesis put forward by 
Wyclif for disputation in the schools, to 
illustrate the unfairness of the conclusions 
which had been wrested from his doctrine of 
Dominion being founded in Grace. As, how- 
ever, it arrests the eye of the pious Protestant 
reader in the list of his tenets condemned at 
Constance, it seems a doctrine which scarcely 
needed theconvention of a Council, oecumenical 
or otherwise, for its summary rejection. 

I have now adverted to perhaps the most 

important questions which require to be ex- 
amined more carefully before Wyclif’s claims 
as a theologian or a philosopher are finally 
adjusted, and we may all readily assent to 
the conviction to which Prof. Burrows gives 
expression, 
‘*that a final estimate of the opinions and 
position of the man can never be attained until 
we have the whole of his writings before us, 
until the difficult process of sifting out the 
spurious works attributed to him has been com- 
pleted, and until their chronological sequence 
has been determined by the critical examination 
of several competent scholars.” 


It is gratifying to think that such a process 
seems far nearer its accomplishment than it 
did twelve months ago, owing to the forma- 
tion of the Wyclif Society. A volume of 





the shorter Latin tracts, chiefly controversial, 
is now passing through the press, under the 
editorship of Dr, Baddensieg. But it is in 
the Summa Theologiae, the great work now 
lying at Vienna, that the interest will mainly 
centre, and of this parts are already being 
edited by Dr. Buddensieg and Mr. F. D. 
Matthew. Judging from what we learn 
about the work in Dr. Lechler’s pages, it 
will offer some highly interesting points of 
contrast with the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
and the de Monarchia of Dante. But even 
to students who have small time or inclination 
for either theology or philosophy, Wyclif still 
remains an interesting study. ‘ A great age, 
as we all know,” says Prof. Burrows, “ makes 
a great man;” and while thus assuming the 
decision of a controversy in which the authority 
of Sir William Hamilton and Macaulay may 
be cited on one side, and that of John Stuart 
Mill on the other, he proceeds to point out 
how Wyclif may be looked upon as the 
outcome of his age. There are, however, few 
studies of a great man and his volitions over 
which the student will feel more inclined to 
pause before giving his suffrage in favour of 
either theory. J. Bass MULLINGER. 








A Noble Boke off Cookry. Edited by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tuts ‘‘ Boke’ is an exact reprint from a rare 
MS. in the Holkham collection, which dates 
from the fifteenth century. It is intended 
“‘ ffor a Prynce Houssolde or eny other estately 
houssolde ;” and as it not only gives receipts 
for cooking, but also several menus of princely 
feasts, it abundantly ministers to curiosity at 
the same time that it is most useful in 
enabling us to realise the domestic life of 
great houses in the past. Forks had not 
been invented when these receipts were used, 
and carving was as important an art in 
England as it was at Rome in the time of 
the Imperial banquets. Another feature of 
these menus carries us back to Rome. Their 
“suttletes” may be compared with the 
“opera pistoria,’ and especially with the 
achievements of the ‘structor’” who, in 
Petronius, turns a hare, by the addition of a 
pair of wings, into Pegasus, and fashions 
birds of all kinds, fishes, and fatted fowls out 
ofa pig. Thus at the “stallinge of Clifford 
Bischope off Londone”’ the following “ sut- 
tlete” appeared in the first course :—“ A 
brod custad with a castell ther in with a stuff 
in the castelle of a gille [jelly] and the demon 
in the myddes brynging a doctur to suttllete 
in a pulpit in clothinge of grene tabard & 
hood withe a rolle on his hed wretyn thereon 
in deo salutare meo.” These “ suttleties ” 
survived for country folk until the last 
thirty years in the grotesque gingerbread 
monsters sold at fairs, and, for all we 
know, may yet be seen at such places of 
merriment as exist on sufferance in the 
matter-of-fact England of to-day; while 
for the higher circles they remain in the 
temples of Venus, the doves and Cupids and 
gilt inscriptions of wedding cakes. Doubt- 
less the Court pétissier immortalised himself 
by magnificent ‘‘ suttletes ’’ and “ scriptures ” 
on the bride cake of the Duke of Albany. 
Other culinary survivals may be noted on 


every page of this ‘Boke.’ The “ coffyn” 





of our ancestors, filled with ‘‘ chekkyns,” 
“pertouches” (partridges), and ‘‘ fessands,” 
has developed into our game-pie; while, as 
Mrs. Napier points out, the “ aigre-douce” 
of Edward the First’s time is the mint-sauce 
of to-day. The “tartes of fleshe of pork,” 
with figs and all manner of spices, represent 
our mince-pies. The late Bishop of Exeter 
is said to have defined a tart as consisting 
of amplitude without profundity. This finds 
a suitable example in the “‘custad lombard ” 
of the “ Boke,’ which was to be made in 
“a large coffyn’? filled with “dates, gobettes 
of mary and smalle birdes clowes, mace, 
raisins, corans, warden pears, creme of 
almonds,” and many more ingredients. Is 
a hostess at present in want of a chicken? 
Forthwith she procures one from the nearest 
poulterer. Our distant great-grandmothers 
were more thrifty. One chicken was skinned, 
and then roasted, while the skin was filled 
with all manner of good things, and did duty 
as a second, after the fashion of the following 
receipt: “For to counterfet a kidde Take 
a kid & fley of the skyn & fille it full of 
swet mete and trusse hym on a broche in 
the maner of a kidde then rost hym & endore 
[glaze] hym with yolk of egge and serve it.” 
Spelling, it will be noticed, was in a de- 
cidedly chaotic state in the fifteenth century. 
Each one spelt as he chose, and seldom 
spelt the same word twice in the same 
manner. Punctuation as yet did not exist 
at all. 

Not only is this book of mediaeval cookery 
interesting in itself, for wherever we dip into 
its pages we can pull out a plum as the 
nursery hero did from his pie, but it illus- 
trates the life of our ancestors. Let us take 
the Paston family, for instance, itself one of 
the best-known families of the county to 
which this MS. of cookery belongs. At John 
Paston’s funeral in 1466, one Richard Charles 
brought to the house great store of viands 
for the funeral feast, “xxvii gees, xxvii fran- 
kyd gees, chekons, pygges, lambys, eggs, 
creme, butter, salt, fysshe,” and the like. 
How were these cooked? Margaret Paston, 
his wife, was a notable good housewife. We 
find her at one time writing to her husband 
in London to send her down “dats & 
synamun as hastyly as ye may,” and on other 
occasions “almands & sugyr,” “a sugor 
loff,” and “a potte with treacle ;” while she 
did not forget her batterie de cuisine, * it wer 
well do ye shuld do purvey a garnyssh or 
tureyn of powter vesshell, ij. basanes and jj. 
hewers.” Many of the receipts in this book, 
such as “braun rialle, sturgion for sopers, 
Breteyn,” or ‘ brisbayne,”’ from their compli- 
cated ingredients and the different kinds of 
spices which they demand, would try all the 
resources of her establishment. Thanks to 
this ‘“‘ Boke,” a dinner at her table is not 
now so like dining with Duke Humphrey. 
Naturally more use was made of fresh-water 
fish in the fifteenth century than now, when 
we are so much better supplied with sea fish. 
Fish of all kinds furnished the staple of many 
repasts in those pre-Reformation days, and 
here are receipts for cooking “ roche, congur, 
halybut, bace, molet, eles, place, menemes, 
breme,’”’ and many more. The very enumera- 
tion of these fish is useful to the student of 
what may be called the archaeolozy of English 
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natural history. So, too, with the birds. An 
ornithologist sees at a glance many differences 
between the distribution of birds in Norfolk 
in old days and at present, fertile though that 
county still remains in birds rare elsewhere in 
England. ‘Thus we have in this “ Boke” 
receipts for cooking “‘ godwitts, woodcok, red 
shankes, yarowe helpes [stone plovers|, 
egret, quailes, curlew, railes, sarcelles;” and 
these are far from exhausting the list. Our 
ancestors’ notions of cruelty again are singu- 
larly exemplified here, Take, for instance, 
the beginning only of the receipt for making 
“‘a freshe lamprey bake.” ‘Tak & put a 
quyk lampry in a pot put ther to a porcyon 
of red wyne then stop the pot close that he 
lep not out & when he is dyinge tak him out 
& put hym in skaldinge water,” &c., &c. 
But we have now helped our readers to sup 
with a fifteenth-century Nasidienus off 
‘aves, conchylia, pisces 
Longe dissimilem noto celantia succum,” 

and must refer them to the “ Boke ”’ for the 
viands left untasted, the 


“ Membra gruis, sparsi sale multo non sine farre 
Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albi,” 


and the rest of them. 

Mrs. Napier has prefixed a pleasant intro- 
duction. The “Boke off Cookry” will 
interest everyone who keeps his eyes open 
for those lighter matters which fill up and 
lend life to the dry bones of history. Her 
glossary might, with advantage, be made 
somewhat longer. The work itself is pro- 
duced ina style worthy of Mr. Stock’s recent 
reprints, with a luxury of paper and margin 
and a binding which leave nothing to be 
desired. M. G. WaTKINS. 








MASKELL’S ENGLISH RITUAL AND LITURGY. 


Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. 
The Occasional Offices of the Church of 
England, according to the Old Use of Salis- 
bury, the Prymer in English, and other 
Prayers and Forms. With Dissertations 
and Notes. By William Maskell. In 3 
vols, Second Edition. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, according to the Uses of Sarum, 
York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the 
Roman Liturgy, arranged in Parallel 
Columns, with Preface and Notes. By 
William Maskell. Third Edition. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tux first edition of the Monwmenta appeared 
in 1846-47. In the year 1846, The Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England (originally 
published in 1844) reached a second edition. 
Since then these volumes, though in constant 
demand, were not re-issued, and accordingly 
had become “scarce” and proportionately 
costly. Liturgical students will be well 
pleased to find that, whatever may have been 
the reasons for the long delay of nearly forty 
years, Mr. Maskell has again put these in- 
valuable collections more within the reach of 
the many clergy and others who are interested 
in the subjects dealt with. The whole has 
been subjected by Mr. Maskell to a very care- 
ful and thorough revision, extending to the 





smallest minutiae of typography. In appear 
ance, the four beautifully printed volumes 
seem superior to even the admirable work of 
Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, as issued 
by William Pickering, of the “ Pike and Ring.” 
More on this feature of the new edition need 
not be said. 

Mr. Maskell informs us that “ the additions 
made in this edition extend to more than two 
hundred pages, and are mixed up with the 
text and notes.” He has not drawn attention 
to the fact that there are also omissions; but 
these are not, for the most part, of a kind to 
affect the value of the work, and are obviously 
due chiefly to the change of the editor’s 
theological opinions since leaving the com- 
munion of the Anglican Church. It is, 
indeed, of no importance to the liturgical 
student that Mr. Maskell has ceased to praise 
Sir William Palmer’s Treatise of the Church 
and the views of John Johnson the Non- 
juror. On the other hand, there is through- 
out a singular freedom from party-writing ; 
and, though Mr. Maskell avows a natural 
liking for controversy, he has certainly exer- 
cised self-restraint so far as to avoid generally 
(with a few notable exceptions) even contro- 
versial innuendo. 

Since the first appearance of Mr. Maskell’s 
ritual and liturgical works there have been 
some useful contributions to the more general 
study of the devotional system of the English 
Church in the mediaeval period. Of these, 
the principal are Dr. Henderson’s York and 
Hereford Missals, Mr. G. H. Forbes’ Sarum 
Missal, and, recently, Mr. Warren’s Liturgy 
of the Celtic Church, and the fascinating 
volume of Canon Simmons, published by the 
Early-English Text Society, and entitled the 
Lay Folks’ Mass Book. But Mr. Maskell, 
beside illustrations drawn from other writers, 
has added some that have occurred to himself 
in the interval since 1846; and the value of 
the work may be regarded as substantially 
increased. If I remember rightly, the 
‘* Litany sung at the Coronation of Matilda 
wife of William the Conqueror ’”’ (ii. 85) was 
not in the earlier editions, nor the specimen 
of the Metrical Calendar (iii. 224, 225), 
nor the Order of Communion, 1548 (Ancient 
Liturgy, p. 294). But the chief gains of the 
new edition will be found in the preliminary 
dissertations and in the notes, where much 
new matter is incorporated, and the old often 
recast in an improved form. 

Mr. Maskell’s province is distinctly the 
mediaeval Service books of England. When 
he ventures on early Christian antiquities his 
step is not secure. Thus, in this new edition, 
we are again told (Ancient Liturgy, p. 26) 
that ‘ the use of incense in the public worship 
of the Church is of the most remote an- 
tiquity.” Yet can a single clear case of the 
use of incense during the first four centuries 
of our era be established ? 

The Clementine Liturgy is printed in the 
Appendix, and no longer in the uncouth form 
presented by unaccented Greek. But why 
occupy space with matter to be found else- 
where so easily? And the same question 
may be asked in respect to Edward VI.’s 
Order of Communion. 

On a topic at present interesting to many 
of the English clergy it may be worth while 
quoting the opinion of one who has been long 





since an outsider with no personal interest in 
the matter under discussion. 


**No legal judgment in the present century 
seems to bo so directly contrary to all the prin- 
ciples which for generations have been supposed 
to rule the decisions of our chief courts as that 
which lately told us that a clause in an Act of 
Parliament plainly referring to the second year 
of King Edward is to be understood as referring 
to the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth... . 
Nothing can shake men’s reverence in England 
for legitimate authority more than bringing in 
‘expedience’ to overrule the distinct language 
of an Act of Parliament” (p. Lxxiii.). 

Little now remains to be done to afford 
the student free access to the texts of the 
mediaeval Service books of the English 
Church. Since taking up the pen, another 
important contribution from Dr. Henderson 
has reached us—the Processionale ad uswm 
insignis ac praeclarae Ecclesiae Sarum ; 
and when Messrs. Procter and Words- 
worth shall have completed their edition of 
the Sarum Breviary (why, by-the-way, has 
the second fasciculus so long delayed its 
appearance?) the material for a fairly 
thorough study of the entire devotional 
system of the Church in this country, so far 
as the texts are concerned, will be within the 
easy reach of all who are interested in the 
subject. 

I may notice, in conclusion, the curious 
interpretation put by the old English 
Calendar printed by Mr. Maskell on the 
expression 8. Johan. ante portam latinam 
(May 6)—the “Latin gate” becomes the 
‘“‘brazen gate,” Jatin being understood as 
latten. But it is well known that traps for 
the feet of the unwary abound in old Calendars. 
Indeed, for proof one need not go beyond the 
amusing blunder which may be found in 
every English Book of Common Prayer, 
where September 26 is made the day of St. 
Cyprian of Carthage through confusion with 
the Eastern Cyprian, the magician, known to 
the readers of the poems of Calderon. 

Joun DownvEn. 








Victor Emmanuel. By Edward Dicey. “ The 
New Plutarch Series.” (Marcus Ward.) 


As a résumé of the events which combined 
to form a united Italy, Mr. Dicey’s volume 
is a valuable text-book ; asa Life of Victor 
Emmanuel, it is deficient in the leading 
features which constitute a biography, how- 
ever modest. One-third of the little book is 
devoted to events preparatory to the Italian 
struggle, during which time there is but little 
heard of the hero. We are told that he 
existed in his cradle during the progress of 
certain events, and that the fact of his exist- 
ence in that cradle bore marked influence on 
those events to which Mr. Dicey devotes a 
couple of chapters. Of the many estimates 
of Victor Emmanuel’s character, Mr. Dicey 
adopts the one most popularly in vogue at 
the present time in the peninsula—Massari 
was the first to give it utterance; Miss 
Godkin, in her Lite of Victor Emmanuel, 
published two years ago, followed in his foot- 
steps—and it is a very just one. Mr. Dicey, 
however, gives us no clue whatsoever as to 
the formation of that character. Victor 


| Emmanuel is introduced to us on the battle- 
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field of Novara—a man of twenty-eight, a 
husband and a father, ready to take up the 
reins of government on Charles Albert’s 
abdication. We are told nothing about that 
wild mountain-life at the castle of Racconigi, 
where he and his brother got up at five every 
day, and had their studies only interrupted 
by such manly exercises as fencing, riding, 
and sporting in the wild Savoy mountains. 
To his early training is due, perhaps more 
than to any other cause, “ the common-sense, 
vigorous energy, and good faith” which 
enabled him, though “ not great in himself, 
to do great things and to leave behind him a 
name for ever.’’ 

It is almost a pity that Mr. Dicey under- 
took to give us a sketch of the earlier fortunes 
of the House of Savoy, as by doing so he has 
fallen into gross inaccuracies. For instance, 
while picking at hazard a few dates to “ show 
the process by which the ancestors of Victor 
Emmanuel extended their dominions,” he 
tells us “‘ In 1388 Amadeus VII. was elected 
sovereign of Nice.”” Later on, when speaking 
of Victor Emmanuel’s early literary pro- 
duction, Mr. Dicey says, “It is a curious 
coincidence that the hero of the youthful 
Prince’s biography was the Duke of Savoy, 
who annexed Nice and Ventimiglia to the 
duchy.”” Now this was an essay on the 
career of Amadeus VI., whereas, in point of 
fact, it was Victor Amadeus I. who in 1631 
was the first to get a foothold on the sea-shore 
for Savoy after a war with the republic 
of Genoa about the marquisate of Zuccarello. 
Up to this time Genoa held undisputed 
suzerainty over Nice, and for a century after- 
wards Savoy had much difficulty in maintain- 
ing her position. 

We cannot complain if Mr. Dicey’s sketch 
of the maze of Italian politics prior to the 
accession of Victor Emmanuel is somewhat 
confused—it would require volumes to un- 
ravel the subject; but when he tells us that 
“Massimo d’ Azeglio is better known to 
history as the author of the Promessi Sposi 
than as a politician,” we must complain most 
bitterly. Every tyro of the Italian language 
has I Promessi Sposi placed in his hands to 
lead him by the gentle guidance of romance 
to a more thorough knowledge of the Italian 
idiom, and on the title-page of this work he 
learns that it was written by Manzoni. 

When Mr. Dicey has thrown off the tram- 
mels of compilation and narrates events of 
which he has had personal experience, his 
remarksare excellent. Throughout he considers 
the dominant feature of Victor Emmanuel’s 
character to be “‘ his readiness to subordinate 
every private consideration to the attainment 
of his life’s object.” On the face of it there 
are many points to be raised which militate 
against this opinion; his Jiaison with the 
Countess Mirafiore, when a marriage with 
some European princess would have furthered 
his cause materially ; his delay in marching 
on Naples at the Garibaldian crisis that he 
might dally at Capua with some fair one. 
But then, as Mr. Dicey points out, there was 
much of the animal in his nature, which he 
really kept wonderfully in check, for he stead- 
fastly followed Cavour’s advice in not marrying 
the Countess, whom he was most anxious to 
make his queen ; and, though of an extremely 
religious turn of mind, he preferred to run 


the risk of eternal punishment to giving way 
to the Pope on any one point; and, also, for 
the furtherance of his cause, he sacrificed 
to Prince Napoleon his favourite daughter 
Clotilde. 

Mr. Dicey wisely allows to Cavour the 
merits of being the master-spirit in all the 
negotiations which secured Central Italy and 
the Two Sicilies for the House of Savoy. 
Between his accession and the rise of Cavour, 
however, is the time which throws the greatest 
credit on Victor Emmanuel. Then he acted 
alone and acted wisely ; but after that Cavour 
was everything, and Mr. Dicey can only say 
for his hero that “the combination which 
the genius of Cavour had brought to pass 
would have fallen to pieces if the King had 
shrunk from the risk.” 

Mr. Dicey has likewise grasped very well 
the part played by Garibaldi in the Italian 
drama, “ the brave old general” he calls him— 
‘a sort of compound of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza.” He shows how Garibaldi’s 
success was due to the absence of resistance, 
and his ultimate failure to the fact that his 
theory of the efficiency of raw volunteers with 
right on their side against well-disciplined 
troops was decidedly Quixotic; but here 
again Mr. Dicey is not very accurate, for 
he says that, on Victor Emmanuel’s entry 
into Naples, “it was the King and not 
the General who was the hero of the hour.” 
Now, as a fact, the Neapolitans cheered wildly 
for their Liberator, and hardly noticed their 
King ; and, when a seat which had been placed 
for Garibaldi next to the King’s at the theatre 
was removed, the audience groaned with 
vexation, and continued to groan when 
Victor Emmanuel had entered the box. 

No one can fail to be interested in this 
little work, telling, as it does, in a simple 
and pleasant way, the story of one of the 
most stirring episodes of contemporary history. 
Yet the text would bear a more careful re- 
vision. It is a pity to Anglicise Alessandria 
by calling it Alexandria, for reasons of geo- 
graphical distinction; and it is a pity to 
Italianise Pius IX. when the printer’s devil 
is likely to make the mistake he is guilty of 
in one place of calling him Pio Nino instead 
of Nono. And why are the inhabitants of 
the Romagna called by such an uncouth word 
as Romagnoes ? J. THEoDoRE Bent. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION, 


Map of Western Palestine. In Twenty-six 
Sheets. From Surveys by Lieut. C. R. 
Conder and H. H. Kitchener, R.E. 

The Survey of Western Palestine. ‘ Me- 
moirs,” Vol. I.—Galilee. “ Special Papers.” 
“Name Lists.” 


Reduced Map. Special Edition, illustrating 
the Natural Drainage and the Mountain 
Ranges. 

Introduction to the Survey of Western Pales- 
tine. By Trelawney Saunders. (Bentley.) 


Trt the series of publications connected 
with the survey of Western Palestine is 
complete, it would be premature to attempt 
an elaborate criticism of this important 
contribution to the geography of the Holy 





Land; but, on the other hand, it seems not 
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out of place at the present stage to make 
some provisional remarks on those results of 
the survey which are already before the 
public. Of the various publications named 
above, all but the two last form part of the 
great collected edition of the labours of the 
Palestine Exploration Society. The reduced 
map published by Stanford may be had in 
two forms; we have chosen the edition 
specially coloured to facilitate study of the 
natural divisions of the country according 
to water-basins, &c., as that which will be 
found most instructive and convenient. 
With it the student will naturally take the 
volume of Mr. Saunders, on which this map, 
in its special features, is based. It is an 
elaborate memoir, consisting mainly of a 
careful analysis of the physical features of 
the country, for which other sources are 
employed in supplement to, or in comparison 
with, the work of the surveyors. 

The proper work of such a survey as we 
are now considering consists of three main 
parts: (1) To lay down accurately the 
physical features of the land as a whole and 
the special topography of important sites; 
(2) to register with accuracy all place-names 
now current; (3) to note and describe all 
remains of archaeological interest, and to 
furnish trustworthy copies of inscriptions. 
Under (1) must be included the collection 
of information about geological structure, 
which is of the utmost importance for 
physical geography ; and notes on flora and 
even on fauna may also be fairly expected 
from the surveyor. To collect informa- 
tion as to manners and customs, and 
enquire into local traditions, is hardly 
part of the proper work of a_ survey, 
but it is right that these matters should be 
kept in view as far as possible. On the other 
hand, it is not proper that the surveyors 
should devote themselves to speculations as 
to Biblical sites. ‘The work of the historical 
geographer is distinct from that of the sur- 
veyor, and requires an equipment which he 
cannot be expected to possess. But, what is 
of more consequence, it is hardly possible to 
hunt up Biblical names and sites while a 
survey is going on without allowing the 
hypotheses to which one is thus led to react 
on the surveying work. One is tempted to 
put leading questions, which in the East 
invariably lead to deceitful answers; and it is 
so difficult for a European ear to catch Arabic 
names exactly that it is highly desirable 
to have no preconceived notions of what one 
would like to hear. Unfortunately, a great 
part of the public interest in the Palestine 
survey has run in the direction of a desire 
for as many identifications as possible. The 
surveyors have been inevitably influenced by 
the public taste, and have hazarded, as their 
work went on, a number of highly precarious 
identifications, accompanied, no doubt, by 
others that are of real value. This practice 
is much to be deprecated, especially when one 
observes that many of the proposed identifica- 
tions show an imperfect knowledge of the 
Arabic tongue. For it is to be noted that, 


according to Prof. Palmer’s Preface to the 
Name Lists, “many of the names were 
collected by European members of the party, 
and submitted to the scribe afterwards, who 





seems to have written down some conjec- 
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turally.” In some cases perhaps it was 
impossible to avoid this unfortunate method 
of collecting the names ; but the possibilities 
of error which it involves, and which can be 
best estimated by those who have themselves 
tried to collect information from natives, are 
vastly increased if the imperfect European 
ear is unconsciously influenced by any pre- 
conceived idea about a Biblical name. One 
is sorry to make any criticism which may 
seem to discourage the zeal with which the 
surveyors have thrown themselves into the 
work. The public is more to blame than 
they are ; but, for the sake of the survey of 
Eastern Palestine now in progress, it is a 
duty to point out a danger which, however 
apt to be overlooked by those who are warmly 
interested in the work, will be recognised as 
real by every Orientalist. 

Let us now look at the way in which 
the essential parts of the work of the survey 
have been carried out. 

1, The enormous gain to geography which 
lies in the substitution of a map made by 
trigonometrical survey for the old maps based 
on route surveys is self-evident. The physical 
features of the whole country are now accu- 
rately known for the first time. The import- 
ance and extent of the corrections thus intro- 
duced cannot be seen by a mere glance at the 
map, but ought to be studied in detail with 
the aid of Mr. Saunders’s book. Of particular 
importance in this connexion are the numerous 
determinations of heights, made by a variety 
of the most approved methods, for these, 
taken along with the exact representation of 
the watercourses, lie at the very basis of a 
just idea of the aspect of the country. At first 
sight, indeed, one feels a little disappointed 
that the great map is on the method of hill- 
shading, and does not show the contour lines ; 
but it is easy to see that to draw contours in 
a country of the configuration of Palestine 
would have involved an amount and kind of 
work altogether impracticable under the con- 
ditions of the survey. With regard to the 
hill-shading, it is explained in the Memoirs 
(i. 35) that the characteristic slopes of the 
hills were observed with an Abney’s level by 
each surveyor when sketching detail, and the 
hills were sketched with horizontal hachures. 
The hill-traces were kept distinct from the 
rest of the work and used at Southampton for 
the reproduction of the hills by means of 
chalk-work photozincographed. The chalk- 
work is very beautiful and delicate, and a 
great deal can be learned from it by adjusting 
the plane of the map at a proper angle to the 
line of vision. But much interesting detail 
has necessarily been lost ; and it is to be hoped 
that the society will publish some exact fac- 
similes of the sketches of the surveyors at 
places of special importance, like the pass of 
Michmash, where the details would be of 
great value for the elucidation of the Bible 
history. The Memoirs, in fact, do contain 
many detailed plans of an archaeological 

character ; but in most of these the interest is 
post-Biblical. Nowitought tobe borne in mind 
that, though the Bible contains a vast number 
of proper names, there are only a very few 
parts of Palestine where topographical details 
are absolutely necessary for the complete 
understanding of some Scripture narrative ; 
and, so far as is possible, one would be glad to 


find in the Afemoirs sketches of every one of 
these. 

2. I come now to the question of names. 
Here, again, the first thing to be gratefully 
noted is the immense wealth of material. No 
doubt many of the names on the great map 
are individually without importance ; but this 
does not mean that it is unimportant fully to 
collect them, for it is only by sifting a com- 
plete list that what is of value can be satis- 
factorily determined. The usefulness of the 
lists, however, depends on their exact accu- 
racy, by which I mean that the historical 
geographer cannot safely use the material 
unless each name is given in such transcrip- 
tion as corresponds to its Arabic spelling ; for, 
in Arabic, differences of sound which are 
hardly to be recognised by the unpractised 
European ear are of essential importance for 
the interpretation and historical identification 
of names. This being so, it is clear that no 
map can be really useful for scholarly pur- 
poses which does not adopt a system of trans- 
literation in which every Arabic letter is dis- 
tinguished. This has not been done on the 
great map; the orthography adopted is really 
barbarous, both as regards consonants and 
vowels. For example, # and h, s and s, & 
and q, are not distinguished; single letters 
are written double (Belled) ; d is sometimes d, 
sometimes dh; a and w are interchanged in 
the most perplexing way (Kul'at, but ’Ayin) ; 
and so forth. Thus, it is necessary to warn 
the student that it is mere waste of time to 
use the map without constant reference to 
the Name Lists, which contain the names in 
Arabic character. I cannot help thinking 
that this is an inexcusable fault. The map, 
it appears, was engraved before Prof. Palmer 
began to work on the lists; in other words, 
it does not represent the final and complete 
results of the survey. Now it is certain that 
the map will give the rule of spelling for 
other maps and works of Biblical geography, 
and so errors and ambiguities will be perpetu- 
ated in quarters where the ponderous quarto 
of Name Lists is not accessible. It is to be 
hoped that in this respect a new departure 
will be made when the map of Eastern 
Palestine comes to be published. 

Behind this matter, however, lies the yet 
more important one of the accuracy of the 
Name Lists. Reference has already been 
made to the circumstance that in some cases 
the names depend on a European ear, and 
were written down conjecturally by the 
scribe, who had not heard the name himself 
from a native. These cases, however, are 
probably not very numerous, as the native 
guide seems generally to have been present at 
the work of the scribe. Moreover, the survey 
nomenclature was compared with the Turkish 
official lists of villages, with Robinson’s lists, 
&e., and “in all cases where discrepancy 
occurred further information was obtained.”’ 
The society had also the advantage of enlist- 
ing as editor of this part of its work Prof. 
Palmer, of Cambridge, whose excellent ear 
and rare familiarity with spoken Arabic must 
have been of great use in the process of 
redaction. It iz, however, unfortunate that 
we are not told what is the exact relation of 
the lists as now published to the form of their 
original collection, what scope was given to 





by the editor to settle the orthography, or 
how far forms derived from the lists after- 
wards compared were allowed to supersede 
what was originally written. For example, 
on sheet VIII. we have a village written 
’Ar’arah, as in Robinson’s list. But the 
Sheikh el-Khiyary (ed. by Tuch, 1850) writes 
*Ar’drah, and we naturally ask whether the 
survey depends on Robinson or is an inde- 
pendent testimony against the old traveller. 
There is indeed reason to think that on such 
points as the length of vowels the work of 
the survey often calls for revision. Thus the 
Kuriwi Ibn Hasan of the Vame Lists, p. 238, 
ought, according to Yiqit, iv. 51, to be 
Qariwi Bani Hassin; and so, too, in the 
astounding piece of absurd philology devoted 
by Lieut. Conder in the Special Papers to 
Bethany and Batanea, so common a word as 
Bathaniya is written Bethinieh. Even a 
cursory inspection shows a number of such 
minor errors, sometimes extending even to the 


Arabic (¢.7., su:i5 Kulunsaweh for Qalansuwa, 
sheet XI.). It is not surprising that such 
errors exist, but their existence shows how 
desirable it is that the rich material now 
placed in our hands should be systematically 
gone over and checked both by travellers 
familiar with Arabic and by comparison with 
the Arabian geographers and other writers. 
The society would greatly facilitate the execu- 
tion of this indispensable task if they would 
furnish a general index to the Name Lists, in- 
cluding all the sheets, and arranged, according 
to the Arabic spelling, by the main element in 
each name, ignoring such prefixes as Khirbet. 

This notice has already run to such alength 
that I shall not attempt to speak at present 
of the archaeological and other information 
in the Memoirs and Special Papers. These 
may be taken up when the publication of the 
Memoirs is continued. 

Wa. Rozertson SmirH. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Broken Lily. By Mrs. Mortimer Collins. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Eliane. By Mrs, Augustus Craven. Trans- 
lated by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Gifts of the Child Christ, and other Tales, 
By George MacDonald. In2vols. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

Scotch Marriages. By Sarah Tytler. In 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THERE is no critic who will not wish to speak 

with all possible kindness of the first work on 

our list, for the name upon the title-page re- 
cals the work of one to whom every novel- 
reader owes gratitude for many delightful 
hours, Criticism, however, must, before 
everything else, be truthful; and it must be 
admitted that A Broken Lily is deficient 
in all the qualities which distinguished the 
achievements in fiction of the brilliant and 
versatile littératewr whose name the writer 
bears. The novels of Mr. Mortimer Collins 
were far from faultless; he probably did not 
eagerly strive to make them so; but, with 
or without striving, he always succeeded in 
making them readable, and unfortunately 
readableness is just what is conspicuously 





the “ philological investigation” appealed to 


wanting in the three volumes of A Broken 
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Lily. That its writer is a woman of re- | 
finement and cultivation is evident, and 
there was a time when refinement and 
cultivation sufficed, at any rate for the 
more popular kinds of art; but the 
golden age of well-meaning amateurishness 
is past, and we demand from an artistic 
producer some evidence that he has mastered 
the elementary conditions of technical success. 
It can hardly be said that this mastery has 
been achieved by Mrs. Mortimer Collins. 
Her method of narration is cumbrous and 
unsymmetrical, the first volume, for example, 
being largely filled out with conversations 
which have neither interest in themselves nor 
any value in their relation to the presentation 
of character or the evolution of incident. 
The persons who ird#iec in these conversa- 
tions are ioatureless lay Sgurcs, whose want of 
vital individuality is mournfully attested by 
the reader’s difficulity i: remembering which 
interlocutor it is to whom his attention is 
being called. In addition to all this, it has to 
ba sadly declared that what there is of plot in 
A Broken Lily is improbable without being 
interesting, to say nothing of the rather un- 
pleasant motive which Mrs. Collins has found 
in the passion of a man for the reputed 
daughter of his wife. There is nothing what- 
ever in the treatment of this repellent situa- 
tion to which fair exception can be taken ; 
but the choice of a theme was unfortunate, 
and the treatment, such as it is, does not 
justify it. Probably some of the faults of 
the work might have been removed or, at all 
events, lessened had it been compressed into 
one volume; but, as this remark applies to 
half the fiction of the day, I do not know 
that it is worth making. That A Broken 
Lily is a good novel cannot be said; but Mrs. 
Collins may do better work in the future, for 
she has some literary facility, and the story 
of the conspiracy of Miss Green and Captain 
Carstairs witnesses to her possession of a vein 
of genuine humour, 


It would be far easier to write a book like 
Eliane than an interesting or edifying criti- 
cism upon it. The most facile of reviewers is 
put to silence by a novel which is as destitute 
of positive defects as of positive merits—which 
in the matter of incident is tolerably well con- 
structed, in the matter of character tolerably 
well conceived, in the matter of style tolerably 
well written, and which is as a whole one of 
the most intolerably tolerable of recent fic- 
tions. The reception given to A Sister’s 
Story has encouraged Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton to translate into English another work 
from Mrs, Craven’s pen, and it would be an 
act of temerity to say that there is no public 
from which Zliane will not receive a welcome ; 
but the translator herself probably attaches 
more importance to the religious tone of the 
book than to any purely artistic qualities 
which it may exhibit. From a Catholic 
point of view this tone is unexceptionable, 
and even the Protestant who finds anything 
offensive in the book must be captious or 
bigoted, or both; but both Catholics 
and Protestants who are critics as well 
as theologians will feel that in Mrs. 
Craven’s mind the artistic instinct has 
been rather overborne by an impulse to 
edification, Not that Zhane can be classed 





among religious novels pure and simple, for 
its purpose—so far as it can be said to have 
one—is the setting forth of the underlying 
advantages which compensate for the obvious 
defects of the French system of arranging 
marriages without much consideration for the 
prepossessions of the persons most imme- 
diately concerned. Still, Zliane is far from 
being a mere pamphlet in disguise, and is 
throughout characterised by a certain grace 
of treatment which will recommend it to 
readers who do not demand from fiction any- 
thing but a very moderate amount of emotional 
or intellectual excitement. 


No one ever opens a volume from the pen 
of Mr. George MacDonald without an antici- 
pation of the delight always to be derived 
from imaginative conception and _ subtly 
interpretative handling; nor is the anticipation 
ever followed by total disappointment. It 
must, however, be granted that Mr. MacDonald 
is an unequal writer ; indeed, inequality is of 
the very essence of a genius which manifests 
itself for the most part in spiritual vision. 
Such a genius may in itself be constant, but 
its highest developments are reached only in 
favourable moods; and, when the mood is 
absent, the imaginative product is apt to strike 
the reader as being somewhat thin and unsatis- 
factory. Mr. MacDonald is the very reverse 
of a literary hack ; it is absolutely impossible 
to him to put his whole strength into work 
which is, as the phrase has it, “ written to 
order ’’—that is, written in the absence of a 
dominating productive impulse. This is 
evident in his longer works—witness the 
descent both in conception and craftsmanship 
from such a book as Robert Falconer to such 
a book as The Vicar’s Daughter—but it is 
still more evident in a collection of short 
tales like those which are contained in these 
two volumes, In working through the ground 
covered by a three-volume novel the true 
vein is sure to be struck somewhere; we are 
certain in some page or in some sentence to 
catch the consecration and the gleam; whereas 
the short story may be begun and ended in a 
mood unvivified by inspiration, and is, 
in consequence, decidedly disappointing. Mr. 
MacDonald has a literary conscience ; we feel 
that he is never careless even in the production 
of a pot-boiler ; but even a careful pot-boiler is 
a pot-boiler still, and in the production of 
these articles of commerce the author of these 
stories has many equals and not a few 
superiors. Two of the stories in these volumes 
—‘ Port in a Storm” and ‘The Butcher’s 
Bills ”—are average magazine tales and nothing 
more; the “drama” entitled “If I had a 
Father” is a laboured failure; but the re- 
mainder of the work, though it may not 
show Mr. MacDonald on his highest level, 
does possess many of the qualities which 
make his best work notable. The sketch of 
the lonely little girl in “ The Gifts of the Child 
Christ ” is full both of spiritual insight and of 
unstrained pathos ; and the central situation, 
which I will not spoil by trying to describe, 
is a masterpiece of reverent tenderness. In 
“Photogen and Nycteris”’ we have a piece of 
purely imaginative work that recals Phan- 
tastes, the book which Alexander Smith ad- 
mired so warmly, and which—whatever may 
be said about its inspiration being derived from 
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Tieck—has never, save by a few, been appreci- 
ated as it deserves. ‘Stephen Archer” is a 
realistic study in prose which may fitly stand 
beside such work in verse as the less intense of 
Mr. Buchanan’s London Poems, slight enough 
in texture, but rich in grace and charm and 
sympathetic vision. One can hardly say of 
any of these stories that it will raise its 
author’s reputation, but one can say of all of 
them that they will sustain it; and surely this 
is no fain praise. 


Scotch Marriages is not, as its name would 
lead the reader to expect, a novel dealing, 
like Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Man and Wife, with 
the inconveniences of the marriage law on the 
northern side of the Tweed, but a batch of 
four stories entirely unconnected with, and 
bearing no resemblance to, each other beyond 
the fact that in every one of them we have 
@ marriage, and that all these marriages are 
celebrated in Scotland. As, however, with 
the exception of the runaway match of Harry 
Balfour and Ailsie Hyndford, there is nothing 
about any of them which is at all distinctively 
Scotch, the title is somewhat misleading ; and 
perhaps Miss Tytler would have been well 
advised had she given to these volumes a 
name more readily indicative of their character. 
Still, though it is a good thing to have a title 
that is fairly descriptive, it is a matter of far 
greater importance that the thing described 
should be worth describing ; and it is pleasant 
to be able to speak of Miss Tytler’s idyllic 
sketches of Scottish rural life as in every way 
delightful and satisfying. So far as the mere 
literary art displayed in them is concerned, 
they cannot be declared equal to Mr. 
Wedmore’s Pastorals of France, but in other 
respects they remind me, and will, I am sure, 
remind others, of that exquisite volume. 
There is the same sympathy, the same know- 
ledge, sometimes even the same fine dexterity 
of touch; and Miss Tytler shares with Mr. 
Wedmore the peculiar knack of composition 
—rather rare among English workers in 
fiction—which enables her to arrange her 
figures in such a way that they shall be 
neither crowded nor straggling, but shall fulfil 
the conditions of the special form of art which 
for the moment she has chosen. Unfortu- 
nately, both for Miss Tytler and her readers, 
the perusal of two of these stories has been 
rendered difficult, and, indeed, all but impos- 
sible, by the carelessness of the printers, who 
have printed back-to-back on the same sheet 
a large portion of “Lady Peggy” and an 
equally large portion of “Harry Balfour's 
Elopement,” so that bits of one story are 
most annoyingly sandwiched between bits of 
another; and the reader, while engaged upon 
vol, i., is obliged to have vol. ii. close to 
his elbow in order that he may fill each 
hiatus as it occurs. It isno mean compliment 
to say that both stories are worth the trouble ; 
but the best of the three shorter compositions 
is undoubtedly “ Jean Kinloch,” a very fine 
sketch of a noble and impressive figure. As 
a study of a single figure nothing could well 
be better than this story of how Jean bore 
and forgave a great wrong; and it is only the 
greater wealth of material, and consequent 
complexity of treatment, which compels one 
to regard ‘‘ Hamesucken” as the more im- 
portant and valuable work. It cannot be said 
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that either Bruce Kirkpatrick, the high- 
spirited Scottish young country lady, or Wat 
Baillie, the minister whose peasant training 
breaks through the restraints of his cloth, is 
a specially original conception, for similar 
figures seem to be in a vague way very 
familiar to us; but frank individuality of 
treatment compensates for the lack of absolute 
invention, and in the central situation of 
“Hamesucken ” Miss Tytler has certainly 
achieved the honours due to an originator. 
Were it not for those wretched printers, these 
volumes would be wholly pleasurable. 
James Asucrorr NoBLE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE regret to learn that Col. Chester has been 
for some time lying seriously ill at his residence 
in Southwark Park Road, an unsuspected 
internal disorder of long standing having sud- 
denly developed itself. Sir James Paget and 
Dr. Moxon of Guy’s Hospital have been in 
attendance. 


Tue Earl of Lytton is now engaged in pre- 
paring for publication during the ensuing 
autumn the earlier volumes of his father’s Life. 
Anyone who may be in possession of corre- 
spondence with the late Lord Lytton will greatly 
oblige the biographer by entrusting it tem- 
porarily to his care at Knebworth. Letters thus 
confided to him will be returned to their owners 
as quickly as possible and in perfect safety. 


Mr. Ernest LONGFELLOW, the son of the 
poet, announces that an authorised biography 
of his father will be issued in duetime. The 
family will be glad of any letters or other 
memorials which may prove of service in the 
preparation of this work. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have in the 
press Prof. Sayce’s long-expected edition of the 
first three books of Herodotus, which will 
form a volume of ‘The Classical Library.” 
The appropriateness of entrusting these par- 
ticular books to a scholar who combines 
classical and Oriental learning with a practical 
knowledge of much of the ground traversed 
by Herodotus need not be pointed out. The 
book may be confidently expected to contain 
much that is new and instructive. 


Pror. Mawarry hasbeen elected an Honorary 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, a distinction 
which he shares with Prof. Bartholomew Price 
and Dr. Birch. 


On Wednesday, May 17, a meoting will be 
held in the town hall at Oxford, for the pur- 
pose of considering in what way the services of 
the late Prof. Green to the university and city 
may be most fittingly commemorated. 


THE last-elected vice-presidents of the 
Browning Society are Dr. Walter Bache, as the 
representative of Music, and Mr. Henry Irving, 
as the representative of the Drama. They hold 
office beside Sir Frederic Leighton for Art, 
Miss Swanwick for Greek translation, Messrs. 
Llewellyn Davies, H. R. Haweis, and the Hon. 
A. Lyttelton for Theology, M. Milsand for 
France, and Lady Mount-Temple for gracious 
Womanhood. 


Tue Rey. J. Long, formerly of Calcutta, has 
communicated to the Journal of the National 
Indian Association a note upon a curious MS. 
relating to the early history of Bengal. This 
isadiary of Sir W. Hedges, formerly in the 
possession of Lord Saumarez. Sir W. Hedges, 


who was a Director of the East India Company, 
Was sent out as governor of the factories in 
Bengal in 1681, and returned home by way of 
ersia in 1683, The interest of his diary is 





twofold. He gives an account of the social 
life of the English in India at that time, among 
whom Job Charnock, the future founder of 
Calcutta, figures conspicuously ; and also of the 
Muhammadan system of government. Dacca 
was then the capital of Bengal; but there are 
many allusions to Gaur, Satgaon, and Hugli, 
which ought to throw much light upon the 
somewhat obscure history of these places. 
The diary is to be published, with notes; and 
no one is better qualified to write the notes than 
Mr. Long himself, if only he will refrain from 
‘* When Sir W. Hedges landed in Bengal, the 
tiger, alligator, and shark roamed freely near 
what is now the city of palaces.” 


In consequence of a despatch of the Earl of 
Kimberley in April 1881, calling attention to 
the neglect and the importance of the anti- 
quities in Malta and Gozo, a valuable Report 
has been made to the Maltese Government by 
Dr. A. A. Caruana, Librarian of the Public 
Library, Valletta, upon the present state of the 
Phoenician (so-called) and Roman remains in 
the islands. The Report, just issued, collects 
much interesting information upon the rough 
stone monuments and catacombs, as well as 
upon the buildings, sculptures, pottery, coins, 
and inscriptions of the Phoenician, Greek, 
Carthaginian, Roman, and early Christian 
periods; and it forms, together with the special 
memoir on the recent Roman discoveries at 
Notabile lately issued by the same writer, the 
most complete account of the historic archae- 
ology of these islands yet put together. Dr. 
Caruana, who patriotically dosires that the public 
museum should be made a worthy centre for 
the preservation of all such remains to prevent 
their dispersion abroad, has at his own cost 
embellished a certain number of copies of the 
Report with thirty-nine photographs. Anyone 
who would like to possess this beautiful and 
unique Government Report should give an order 
for it at Dr. Williams’ Library, Grafton Street, 
Gower Street, W., where the librarian, the Rev. 
T. Hunter, kindly allows a copy to lie for in- 
spection. The price is £1 2s. 6d. 


Tue Irish Monthly for May gives tho first of 
some articles entitled ‘‘O’Connell: his Diary 
from 1792 to 1802 and Letters.” ‘The diary, 
extending from O’Connell’s seventeenth to his 
twenty-seventh year, and tho letters have not 
hitherto appeared in print. The passages 
selected from the diary in the present number 
include notes on the acting of Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, records of O’Connell’s reading, and the 
following virtuous resolution as to duelling :— 
‘¢All Ihave to fear is precipitation in plunging 
myself in future into quarrels. I know that 
duelling is a vice; yet there is a certain charm in 
the independence which it bestows on a man that 
endears it even to many thinking minds. 1 have, 
however, made a resolution not to fight a duel from 
the time that I become independent of the world,” 


A VOLUME of Essays at Home and Elsewhere, 
by Mr. E. 8. Nadal, one of the secretaries of 
the United States Legation in London, will, 
we understand, be published immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


THE same publishers will issue a prose 
translation of Y'hirteen Satires of Juvenal, by 
Profs. Strong and Leeper, of the University 
of Melbourne, and a translation, with essays 
and notes, of Sallust’s Cutiline and Jugurtha, 
by Mr. A. W. Pollard. Messrs. Macmillan 
have, moreover, in the press, and hope to 
publish in the course of the year, Messrs, Lang, 
Leaf, and Myers’ prose version of the Iliad; 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s translation of 
the first five books of Livy’s Third Decade; and 
a translation of Aristotle’s Politics, by Mr. 
J. E. ©. Welldon, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Mz, J, 8, FLETCHER’s new yolume of poems 





is in the press, and will be ‘ce early next 
month by Mr. William Poole. 

Tie Hibbert Lectures which Prof. Kuenen 
is now delivering at St. George’s Hall and at 


Oxford will be published immediately by Messrs, 
Williams and Norgate. 


Messrs, CASSELL anD Co. have nearly ready 
for issue to the public, through their canvassing 
agencies, an edition of Burns’s works in parts, 
and also in two volumes, 


THE Rey. C. L. Dodgson, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., an edition of the first two 
books of Euclid, intended to convey the great 
geometer’s actual method stripped of all acci- 
dental verbiage and repetition. It will be 
immediately followed by a pamphlet, entitled 
Simple Facts for Circle-Squarers. 


In view of the interest created by the per- 
formance of Wagner's ‘‘Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen”’ Messrs. Griffith and Farran are issuing 
a new and cheaper edition of Golden Threads 
from an Ancient Loom, which is in reality 
‘*Das Nibelunglied”” adapted to young and 
general readers. The volume is adorned with 
fourteen engravings by Julius Schnorr, of 
Carolsfeld. 


WE hear that the article ‘‘Not Non-con- 
formists, but Dissenters,” in the new number 
of the Church Quarterly Review is written by the 
Rev. T. Hancock, who also wrote the article on 
‘* Congregationalism ” in the preceding rumber, 


On May 14 will be published, in Birmingham, 
the first number of the Sunday Hcho, a non- 
sectarian and, we understand, non-political 
Sunday paper. 


Messrs, SOTHEBY AND Oo.’s sale on Monday 
next will include a collection of upwards of 
1,000 political caricatures, rare broadsides, and 
the more extravagant Communist newspapers 
issued in Paris during the siege and the Com- 
mune. It was formed by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the J/lustrated London News, 


At the meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
last Wednesday, Mr. Rawnsley read a most 
amusing paper on the opinions of Wordsworth 
entertained by the poor Oumberland folk about 
Rydal. He “interviewed” the now aged 
butcher-boy who in former days served Words- 
worth’s family ; the innkeeper who was formerly 
the poet's garden-boy, and who, when drunk, 
recollects all about the poet better than when 
he is sober; the waller who built walls and 
chimneys, &c.; and then gave their racy report 
in the dialect and its twang. Wordsworth was 
but a poor creature beside ‘‘ lile Hartley,” little 
Hartley Coleridge, ‘‘ the philosopher” as he was 
called. The poet never went into a public- 
house and made himself at home with his 
neighbours; whereas “lile Hartley” was the 
oracle of all the publics in the district. Words- 
worth used to go ‘“‘ bumming and bumming,” 
but no one there read his poetry; his real line 
was “chimleys’”—he had ideas about their 
being built round—and trees, which he did not 
like to be cut down. He also objected to stones 
being broken up or moved. He was no good 
at wrestling, or any other sport except skating, 
and was generally of not much account. His 
wife was “terrible sharp on the butchering- 
book.” His sister used to put down the scraps 
of his ‘* pomes ” as he ‘‘ bummed ’em out.” We 
hope that some enterprising magazine editor 
will soon print Mr. Rawnsley’s paper. His two 
— reports on the poet he had no time to 
read, 


AT the annual meeting of the Royal Institu- 
tion held on May 1, it was stated that the real 
and funded property of the Institution now 
amounts to over £85,400, entirely derived from 
the contributions and donations of members; 





the number of new members elected during the 
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ast year is sixty-two; the additions to the 
brary during the year amount to 893 volumes. 


Sic. Giutio Carcano, one of the vice- 

residents of the New Shakspere Society, has 
just published, at Hoepli’s, Milan, the four last 
volumes of his handsomely printed and handy 
Italian translation of Shakspere’s Dramatic 
Works (twelve volumes, 50s.). Each play has 
a short critical Introduction; and in many of 
these the views of the New Shakspere school, ‘‘ il 
Gervinus, il Dowden, il Furnivall,” are given, 
though, unfortunately, Spedding’s masterly 
analysis of the genuine from the spurious part 
of “Henry VIII.” is not alluded to. Due 
warning is, however, given of the spurious 
portions of ‘‘ Pericles” and of the small share 
that Shakspere can have had in “ Titus An- 
dronicus.” The translation is very good, so far 
as we have had time to test it. Each play is 
dedicated to some distinguished Italian, as 
Visconti Venosta, Maffei, Verdi, Maspero, 
Bonghi, de Gubernatis, &c., but the last lets 
in an Englishman—“ Federico J. Furnivall.” 


THE next volume of the ‘“‘ American Men of 
Letters” series, which is published in this 
country by Messrs. Sampson Low, will be 
Thoreau, by Mr. Sanborn. 


M. CastTAn has identified a MS. in the library 
of Besancon as one of those in the collection of 
Charles V. of France, of which the catalogue is 
still preserved. M. Delisle, of the Bibliothéque 
nationale, had already identified seventy-seven 
out of about 300. This MS. isa collection of moral 
treatises, written in French, and illuminated 
with forty-eight miniatures, with Charles V.’s 
favourite bordering of blue, white, and red. 
On the last page is an ew libris, seven lines 
long, with a signature in the handwriting of 
the King. This has become almost illegible, 
and can only be deciphered from a photograph. 


THE well-known publishing firm of Hoepli, 
of Milan, announce the publication of a “ Storia 
universale della letteratura dai primi tempi e 
presso tutti i popoli civili fino ai nostri giorni,” 
edited by Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, of 
Florence. The collection will consist of 
eighteen volumes in all—nine volumes of text, 
each accompanied with one of anthology. The 
—_ to appear in the course of the present 
month. 


AN interesting ‘‘ Luther ” collection has just 
been bought by the city of Berlin. It contains 
nearly 5,000 objects all more or less connected 
with the Great Reformer, and is particularly 
rich in portraits of Luther at all periods of his 
life, his wife, children, and relations, friends, 
disciples, princely protectors, enemies, and fore- 
runners in the cause of religious liberty. 


THE proprietors of the Revue politique e 
littéraire and of the Revue scientifique, both of 
which are published by MM. Germer Baillitre, 
have constituted themselves a société anonyme. 
Among the directors are the names of Mdme. 
Adam, of the Nouvelle Revue; M. Ch. Buloz, of 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes; M. Hébrard, of 
the Temps ; and M. Joseph Reinach. 


Messrs. ScHoTT AND Oo., the well-known 
music publishers, have just issued an English ver- 
sion of Wagner’s poem, Der Ring des Nibelungen. 
Each section of this great drama (‘‘ The Rhine- 

ld,” ‘*The Valkyrie,” ‘Siegfried,’ ‘‘ The 

usk of the Gods ”’) is contained in a separate 
volume, and the German and the English texts 
are placed side by side. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that these little volumes will be heartily 
welcomed by all about to attend the perform- 
ances of Wagner’s tetralogy at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The translators may be congratulated 
on the success with which they have reproduced 
not only the meaning and manner, but also the 
spirit of the original text, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW.* 
(In Memoriam : Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 


Hz sleeps here the untroubled sleep 
Who could not bear the noise and moil 
Of public life, but far from toil 

A happy reticence did keep, 


With Nature only open, free : 
Close by there rests the magic mind 
Of him who took life’s threads to wind 
And weave some poor soul’s mystery 


Of spirit-life, and make it live 

A type and wonder for all days ; 

No sweeter soul e’er trod earth’s ways 
Than he who here at last did give 


His body back to earth again. 
And now at length beside them lies 
One great and true and nobly wise,— 
A King of Thought, whose spotless reign 


The overwhelming years that come 
And drown the trash and dross and slime 
Shall keep a record of till Time 

Shall cease, and voice of man be dumb. 


At last he rests, whose high clear hope 
Was wont on lofty wings to scan 
The future destinies of Man— 

Who saw the Race through darkness grope, 


Through mists and error, till at last 
The looked-for light, the longed-for age 
Should dawn for peasant, prince, and sage, 
And centuries of night be past. 


Thy rest is won. O loyal, brave, 

Wise soul, thy spirit is not dead— 

Thy wing’d words far and wide have fled, 
Undying, they shall find no grave. 


*In Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are the graves of 
Thoreau and Hawthorne, and near them have just 
been laid the remains of Emerson. 


WILirAM SHARP, 








OBITUARY. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE lovers of coincidences have not often had 
such an instance as the death of the foremost 
and oldest prose writer of America within a 
week or two of the death of her foremost and 
oldest poet. In each case age and rank must 
be taken together in estimating the claim to 
these superlatives, but the result is less doubt- 
ful in the case of Mr. Emerson than it was in 
the case of Mr. Longfellow. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Boston on May 
25, 1803, of a family which, for nearly as 
many generations as the scanty history of 
the United States has permitted, had 
taken to theology as a study and a profes- 
sion. In his father’s time a change had 
come over the character of the family religion. 
William Emerson had discarded the ancestral 
Calvinism for Unitarianism. ‘The future 
agg eg (who was the second child) followed 

is father, and, after taking his degree at 
Harvard, became a minister at a somewhat 
early age, settling finally at the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston. The general tendenc 
of his teaching may be inferred from a remar 
of his own about one of his sermons: “I am 
going to prove the sovereignty of the moral law 
and to slay the utility swine.” It was nota 
very humble remark, but humility was never 
Emerson’s strong point. Another not un- 
characteristic utterance of his was, ‘‘ To every 
man the great end of existence is the preserva- 
tion and culture of his individual mind and 
character.” The divergence from his future 
friend Carlyle was, in this last maxim, already 
marked. He was married in 1829, but his 


wife died after little more than two years. It 
does not appear that the life of a minister was 
at any time very congenial to him, and weak- 
ness of health, together with the shock of his 





wife’s death, made a yisit to Europe seem 





advisable in 1833. This was the first of the 
visits, the result of which is recorded in English 
Traits, and perhaps the most fruitful. Then 
it was that he made acquaintance with Carlyle 
—an acquaintance memorable in result on 
the characters of both. Much that is foolish 
has been said as to this acquaintance; the 
truest thing, probably, that can be said is that 
it had some influence on Carlyle’s thought, and 
very much influence on Emerson’s style. Then, 
also, hesaw Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Landor, 
and showed a certain want of perspective 
by the memorable remark : ‘‘He pestered me 
with Southey ; but who is Southey ?” Southey 
was the best writer of English prose living at 
the time ; but that was a matter not within 
Emerson’s ken. He returned to America, and 
to lecturing, but not to ministerial work 
properly so called. In 1835 he married again, 
and established himself comfortably in Concord. 
His biographers are not very explicit as to the 
sources of his income, but it would appear that 
he was independent. 1836 saw his tirst book, 
Nature, a result of a certain study of Plotinus 
it is said, though Emerson does not give 
one the impression of knowing Greek or Greek 
thought very thoroughly. e still preached 
occasionally, but declined regular work. In 
1836 and 1838 he published the American 
edition of Carlyle’s Sartor and Essays. It was 
about this time that the famous “ Boston trans- 
cendentalism ” began to display itself, and 
Emerson became its prophet, with Ripley, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Brownson, &c., as half comrades, 
half disciples. He contributed not alittle to the 
Dial, but had nothing to do with Brook Farm. 
It was in 1838 that he ceased to have any con- 
nexion with the Unitarians, and practically 
dissevered himself from any dogmatic or even 
liturgic form of religion. Indeed (without any 
unfavourable connotation of the word), Emerson 
may be said to have been an _ essentially 
irreligious person, just as Carlyle was an 
essentially religious one. A cheerful process of 
exploration within his own soul, and a confi- 
dence in its power of comprehending the 
universe, was the note of the one; a sense 
of the vast and terrible unknown surround- 
ing the ich, and of a presence pervading that 
unknown, was the note of the other. ‘The 
reader of Emerson very soon perceives his atti- 
tude towards any “ Mother of Form and Fear.” 
Emerson appreciated the excellence of neither. 
But he had a great faculty of enjoyment of the 
good things of the visible and the intellectual 
world, and a considerable sense of humour, and sv 
he did very well. His essays appeared at intervals 
during the early ’40’s; and in 1846 the first 
volume of his remarkable Poems, in which his 
real literary power perhaps best appears, despite 
a careless or wilful indifference to form. 
His second visit to England came in 1848, and 
two years later appeared the best known of all 
his books, the Representative Men. The English 
Traits (a combination of his notes in both his 
visits) were published in 1856, The Conduct of 
Life in 1860, the charming May-day in 1867. 
These were the chief of his works, though others 
have followed since. He visited England for 
the last time in 1872. Of late years he is said, 
though untouched in his bodily health, to have 
somewhat failed in his memory and other 
mental faculties. But his end was as peaceful 
as his life had been, and as the life of one whose 
moral character was singularly unblemished 
deserved to be. 

Literary appreciation of Emerson is not alto- 
gether easy, because it has to be made with 
perpetual allowance, a proceeding as annoying 
to the audience as it is unsatisfactory to the 
critic. It is probable that in his verse are to 
be found the most absolutely poetical things 
yet put into words by any American poet ; yet it 
would be hard to pick out half-a-dozen consecu- 
tive lines not disfigured by some capital defect 
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of form or phrase. His prose is of the same 
unequal kind—nearly always suggestive, often 
admirably eloquent, not seldom marvellously 
acute, but, on the other hand, sometimes quite 
platitudinous, often conceited and grotesque, 
and not seldom containing a stray morsel of 
gratuitous bad taste on which the teeth grate 
with a consequent disgust scarcely to be exag- 
erated. That his merits far outweighed his 
flefects no competent judge will question, and 
there is little doubt that posterity will assign 
him the position of the greatest of American 
men of letters up to the time of his death. An 
essay on the bad and good influence on him of 
what his own people would call his surroundings 
would be one of the most curious exercitations 
of the kind possible. But there is one thing 
yery noteworthy in Emerson. No one, how- 
ever much he might differ with him, could 
form a dislike to the author as he read, or could 
affect to see in him other than a great thinker 
and writer. This came, partly from the fact 
that, with the most egotistic of all possible 
creeds in literature, politics, and philosophy, he 
was personally not in the least an egotist; partly 
from the sheer literary merit of even his most 
unequal work. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





Mr. JoHN BRENT, F.S.A., an antiquary who 
made the history of the Metropolitan city of 
England the subject of his study for many 
years, died at Dane John, Canterbury, on 
April 23. The family originally resided at 
Cossington, in Somerset, but removed to Kent 
about acentury ago; and Mr. Brent was born in 
that county in 1808. His first work in anti- 
quarian literature was a revised edition of the 
Handbook to Canterbury, by Felix Summerly, 
the nom-de-guerre of the late Sir Henry Cole. 
His own learned and interesting volume on 
Canterbury in the Olden Time was first published 
in 1860. It has since been reprinted, and is 
universally accepted as one of the most accurate 
and valuable specimens of topographical litera- 
ture ever issued in this country. Mr. Brent pub- 
lished two volumes of poetry, and was a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the archaeological 
magazines. The pilgrims to Canterbury should 
hold his name in especial honour for the patient 
labour which he bestowed on its past history. 


Mr. GEORGE GRANT FRANCIS, lieutenant- 
colonel in the 1st Glamorgan Artillery, died at 
9 Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington, on 
April 21. He was born at Swansea in 1814, and 
was long identified with its chief industries. 
The history of the town of Swansea was the 
“hobby ” of his life; and in 1867 he printed, 
and distributed among his friends, a volume on 
The Smelting of Copper in the Swansea District 
from the Time of Queen Elizabeth. It abounded 
in information on the progress of mining in 
the West of England, and was much prized by 
the few persons to whom copies were presented. 
After being revised and enlarged by the addition 
of many facts accumulated in the last fifteen 
years, it was again passed through the press, 
and offered for sale a few weeks before his 
death. ol. Francis also compiled a short 
account of the Free Grammar School at Swan- 
sea, with memoirs of its founder and masters 
(1849), and a selection of charters and other 
materials for a History of Neath and its abbey. 








PROF. BUGGE’S ETRUSCAN 
RESEARCHES. 


By the kindness of Prof. Bugge, of Christiania, 
I am able to give to the readers of the ACADEMY 
a brief sketch of the results of his Etruscan re- 
searches. As Prof. Deecke has, I believe, lately 


arrived at partly similar conclusions, it may be 
as well to state that Prof. Bugge first made 
his results known in two papers which he read, 


year, before the Christiania Academy of Sciences 
(Videnskabs-selskab). 

Prof. Bugge considers Etruscan to be an 
Indogermanic language, occupying a peculiar 
position, related to the Italic languages, but at 
the same time more nearly related to Greek 
than any one of the Italic languages, although 
often showing special agreements with other 
members of the Indogermanic family. In its 
general structure it has departed farther from 
the original type than any other old Indo- 
germanic language, its inflections being often 
quite modern in character, very much as in 
Modern Danish. Thus, the genitive plural and 
several other plural cases of nouns are formed 
by adding the case termination to the nom. 
plur, ; in the verbs, the third pers. sing. is often 
used where there are several subjects. 

As an illustration of his method, he gives 
the following reading and interpretation of an 
inscription (Gamurrini, Appendice 912 bis), 
written without word-division on a patera from 
Foiano, near Clusium : 


eku SuSiialz rex-uva zel: es‘ulzi pul Ses-uva 
purtisur-a praeunetur-a reketi. 

= Hanc civitatis rex (i.c. summus magistratus) 
munere ter functus pateram ponit ob magisteria 
[peracta], ob successus [quos] in administratione 
[habuit]. 

He explains the words thus: 


eku = “hanc,” Same pronominal stem in Oscan 
and Pelignian. 
SuSiialz = “ reipublicae,” ‘‘ civitatis,” gen. formed 
with the termination -alz, for which -als is also 
found, Related to Umbrian ‘uta, &c. 
rex formally = Lat. rex, but without the s of the 
nom. Apparently applied to the highest magis- 
trate, who was appointed, not for life, but for a 
definite shorter period, probably a year. 

-uva, also -va, enclitic particle of emphasis, 
Probably related to Sanskrit -u. 
zel: @ contracted spelling, = ‘' magistratu func- 
tus.’ Belongs to zilaS = *‘ magistratus.” Perhaps 
from a word corresponding to Latin sella, as the 
sella curulis was the special mark of a magistrate. 

es ulzi, *‘thrice.” The suffix -zi belongs to Greek 
-ki, -kis, having the same meaning. Written also 
esiz. From zal, ‘‘three,” which is perhaps for 
t(e)sar ; cf. Sanskrit tisras, Old-Irish teora. 

pul = ‘* pateram.” Elsewhere written puln. Prob- 
ably from an adjective signifying ‘‘ full,” Sanskrit 
parna, cf. Anglo-Saxon and Uld-Norse full, ‘‘the 
filled goblet.” 

Ses = tithési. uva enclitic particle. 

purtisur, plur. of purts'va, which means the 
position held by a purts'vana or pur3ne (Porsenna, 
pratanis), i.¢,, the highest magistrate. Here plural 
because the position has been held thrice, purtisur 
is governed by the postposition -a = Latin a, here 
— — same as post = propter (‘‘on having 
held”). 

prueunetur plur. = Latin proventus, i.e, ‘ suc- 
cessus;” plur. because several magistracies are 
spoken of. Governed by the postposition -a, 
Stands for pruvenctur, like esiz for zelz, eprSne for 
purine, and Greek andrén for *n(e)rén. 

reke, from rex, the same word as Sanskrit rdjya, 
Gothic retki =*‘regnum.” -ti is a locative sutlix 
identical with Greek -thi, 


Henry SWEET. 








SARAH BERNHARDT IN OPORTO. 
Oporto: April 24, 1882. 
READERS of the ACADEMY may care to hear of 
the doings of this lady—certainly, at present, 
the most-talked-about personage of her sex, 
and, perhaps, the most interesting—in this 
corner of the Peninsula. 

It is but a flying visit she has paid us at 
Oporto after two or three nights in Madrid and 
three in Lisbon. She had given an afternoon 
performance on Friday at Lisbon; in the 
evening she acted again in the capital, took the 
midnight express after the play, reaching 
Oporto in good time for an appearance at 8 p.m. 





one in September, the other in November, last 


the following day in the “‘ Dame aux Camélias.” 





To-morrow she gives us ‘‘ Frou-frou,” and the 
day after that she leaves us, with her company, 
her diamonds, dresses, husband, and fine pretty 
sets of scenery, “to spread her conquests 
farther.” No one, since Swift’s Mordanto 
‘* filled the trump of fame,” has travelled faster 
i! farther in the Peninsula or made so much 
stir. 

The theatre she chose to appear in here is one 
of the smallest in the city, about the size of 
the London Olympic. It was crammed, every 
box crowded with twice its proper number of 
occupants; and tickets for every part, fixed 
originally at about treble the usual price, were 
sold before the night in many cases at double 
the prime cost. 

Certainly, the ‘‘Dame aux Camélias” is a 
most miserable and morbid play, as vicious in 
taste as it is in morals; and I sincerely hope 
Mdme. Damala will not give it during her 
London engagement. I do not think it would 
go down at the present day. London play- 
goers have, I believe, arrived at sounder views 
in ethics, and certainly in dramatics, since this 
very poor play was written and took. Its 
objectionableness now as a play, however, lies 
almost entirely in its phenomenal tediousness. 
We can all make allowances for sprightly 
iniquity ; but here all is stale, tame, and connu. 
In the ‘Dame aux Camélias” vice may be 
said to be paying this compliment to morality— 
that it has borrowed all that dulness with 
which unskilful expounders sometimes clothe 
the fair form of moral truth. It is a homily 
in dialogue, and a homily with a bad and, in- 
deed, an absurd moral. Not all the cleverness 
and pretty attitudes and frequent changes of 
lovely apparel on the part of the gifted actress 
could make the audience forget that we were 
mostly listening to the flattest and wordiest of 
sermonising. ‘The company which supports— 
perhaps it would be more just to say, which fails 
adequately to support—the great artist is com- 
posed of the lady’s husband and a third- or 
fourth-rate set of provincial French actors. M. 
Damala is a better and more intelligent actor 
than I expected from recent newspaper accounts. 
Llis utterance is, indeed, a little indistinct and 
monotonous, his movements somewhat slow and 
heavy for a jeune premier ; but in the last act he 
showed more vivacity and some approach to 
light and shade in his speech. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘ conqueror of the conqueror of the 
world,” though tall and well limbed, is by no 
means the Apollo that the fancy of the news- 
paper paragraphist has painted. He is a rather 
dark, bearded gentleman, apparently nearly 
forty years of age. He has no stage presence, 
nor is he at all remarkable for good looks or 
distinction. I find his exact prototype in that 
obliging, intelligent, and most respectable class 
of young men who serve behind the counters of 
the great retail establishments in the West End 
of London. I describe M. Damala best, and not 
unflatteringly, when I call him “a Waterloo 
House young man.” 

Here at Uporto was something like a virgin 
audience ; and the artist, in taking them captive 
(as she undoubtedly did) after a little hesitation, 
was in truth breaking new ground and obtain- 
ing anew triumph. I do not suppose that a 
dozen among us had ever seen Sarah Bernhardt 
before, but everyone had seen the well-known 
photographs and caricatures of her. Portraits 
of Sarah Bernhardt, however, never succeed in 
catching the true likeness of her strange, mobile 
features. Consequently, when the actress came 
first upon the stage, she did not ‘‘ get a hand.” 
No one seemed to know it was she. Everyone, 
so far as I could learn, was struck by a beauty 
which he did not expect tofind. We are not 
much of stage-play critics here; we could 
assess the woman more quickly than the actress, 
and found more in her to admire than we 








thought to find. Her repeated change from one 
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rich dress to another, her satin-lined cloaks— 
one apparently ready to slip on, or off, as each 
new emotion in the play arose—the splendour 
of her diamonds in the fourth act—I heard all 
these things greeted with a buzz of approval. 
But, as the play went on, the audience seemed 
to wake to the fact that a rare genius was 
before them. The graceful transition from one 
exquisitely statuesque pose to another, the 
sudden energy of passionate gesture, the re- 
markable range of the vocal organ and the 
artist’s command over it—each point wasacknow- 
ledged by culminating murmurs of applause. 
I doubt much whether five per cent. of the great 
audience present understood French enough to 
follow the actors’ dialogue; happy for them 
was it that they could thus escape hearing 
some of the most consummate rubbish that 
perhaps was ever spoken on astage. And all 
the greater, therefore, was the artist’s merit to 
have won their sympathy by her crowning 
charm, her wonderful voice, which rises and 
falls with her breathing—never too loud or too 
low to be melodious—like the rise and fall of 
some strange, sweet strain of music. 
OsWALD CRAWFURD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERIGO SALVETTI. 
Florence: April 29, 1882. 

A search in the archives of Lucca has re- 
warded me with some curious facts in the life 
and adventures of Amerigo Salvetti, who during 
a portion of his remarkable career acted as 
Tuscan Resident in London. His real name— 
that of Salvetti being assumed—was Alessandro 
Antelminelli, and he descended, through the 
female line, from Castruccio Castracani. His 
father, with his brothers Scipio, Henry, and 
Lelius, was executed in Lucca for conspiracy 
against the State; and he, although absent at 
the time, residing in Antwerp as a merchant, 
was in 1596 summoned to Lucca, and a price 
put upon his head, There is no evidence that 
he took any part in the conspiracy of his 
relatives. For upwards of thirty years he 
lived under the dread of assassination, assassins 
being hired to pursue him wherever he went, 
and, if possible, to take his life. Assuming 
the name of Amerigo Salvetti, he travelled in 
various parts of Europe with Sir Henry Wotton 
and his nephew Pickering. When Sir Henry 
became ambassador at Venice, being required 
by King James to obtain possession of Robert 
Eliot, an adherent of Robert Dudley, a natural 
son of the Duke of Leicester by Lady Sheffield, 
who lived in Tuscany, calling himself Earl of 
Warwick, Duke of Northumberland, and, lat- 
terly, Duke of Dudley, the English ambassador 
entered into correspondence with the magis- 
trates of Lucca, promising that Salvetti should 
be arrested in London, where he lived, and 
should be delivered up at Viareggio, provided 
that Eliot was seized and given up to him. 
The letters which detail this discreditable trans- 
action are preserved in the archives at Lucca. 
This conspiracy against Salvetti failed, as all 
Salvetti’s appeals to the Lucchese government 
likewise failed to induce it to remove the 

rice set on his head. News, however, reached 

jucca in 1637 that he had married the daughter 
of Sir John Colborne, Bart., and had a son. 
By this lady he had in due time a family of 
three sons and three daughters ; and the magis- 
trates of Lucca, finding that they could not 
exterminate the race of Antelminelli, ceased to 
persecute him. Alessandro Antelminelli, or, as 
he was known in London, Amerigo Salvetti, 
died there on July 10, 1657, and was buried in 
the chancel of the parish church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, in the presence of numerous English 
friends whom he had won by his excellent 
qualities. ©. Heati WIitson, 








PLATO'S ‘‘ NUMBER.” 
Trinity College, Cambridge: April 29, 1882. 
Iam ablo, I think, to offer a fairly simple 
and straightforward solution of this difficulty, 
which has been a standing puzzle from the 
time of Cicero. The text generally adopted is 
as follows (Plat. Rep. viii. 546) :— 
fore 5t Bel wey yevynt@ mreplodos hv apiOuds mepiAau- 
Bdver réAcios, avOpwreiy 5& ev & mpdTw aibtioes 
Suvdueval re Kal dSvvacrevduevae Tpeis amoordces 
Térrapas 5& Spovs AaBodoa, duoiotvtwy te Kai 
Gvouootytwy Kal adftdvtwy Kal pOwivrwy, mavTa 
mpoonyopa Kal pnt& mpds KAANAG Grépnvav: Gv énl- 
Tpitos muOuhy meumdd: culuyels Sv0 apuovias mapéxeTau 
tpls abgnbeis, Thy wey Yonv iodnis, Exardy TosouvTdkis, 
thy 8& icounkn pev tH, mpouhen Sé, ExaTdy pty 
apiOudv Grd diauérpwv pytav meumddos, Seouevwy Evds 





Exdorov, &ppirwv 8t dveiv, Exatdv Se KiBwv tpiddos+ 
tburas Bt obros GpiOuds yewuerpinds, ToLodTOV KUpios 
K.T. A. 

The reader requires, before attacking the 
passage, a little preliminary information, which 
I have here set out. 

1, Aristotle (Pol. y. [viii.], 12, 8) quotes the 
words dy éirpiros . . . avéndels as the gist of the 
passage, and adds A¢dywyr (sc. Zwxparns) Stay 6 rod 
Siaypduparos apiOuds TovTov yévnta orepeds. This 
explains zpls adgnOeis, and Aristotle was eyvi- 
dently unconscious of any further difficulty. 

2. In the fantastic Pythagorean theory of 
numbers a perfect number is one which is 
equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, as 
6 (=3+2+1), 28, &. <A product of any 
three numbers was called solid (orepeds), and 
was conceived for some purposes in a figure 
of three dimensions, just as a product of any 
two was conceived, geometrically, in a rectangle. 

3. In the application of arithmetic to geo- 
metry, the Pythagoreans made two important 
discoveries relative to the property of a right- 
angled triangle previously discovered by them 
and known to us through Euclid (i. 47). The 
first of these was that the diagonal of a square 
was represented numerically by “2, and was 
incommensurable with the sides. ‘he second 
was that the sides of a right-angled triangle, to 
be commensurable with one another, must be to 
one another in the ratio 3: 4 ; 5 (3°-++ 4? = 5°), 
All the ancient writers who speak of Plato’s 
number agree that it is founded on this doctrine, 

4, Alexander Aphrodisiensis(in Arist. Metaph., 
p. 35) informs us, with evident reference to this 
passage of the Republic, that duvauevn means the 
hypotenuse, and duvacrevduevu the sides, in a 
right-angled triangle. I take avfqois duvaycvy 
and avtjoes Suvacrevduevar to mean the squares of 
these. Suvauevn possibly means here ‘“ equal- 
ling,” and duvacrevdueva: “ equalled.” 

5. éxlrprros means “in the ratio of 4 to 3.” 
mpouhkns means ‘* oblong.” None of the other 
words in the passage, I think, are technical. 

Plato’s number, then, according to my inter- 
pretation, is 3600—i.e., 3° x 4° x 5°. This, being 
a product of three factors, is solid, and is to be 
conceived, geometrically, as a parallepiped, like 
a brick or a beam of timber. 

My translation of the passage in question will 

run somewhat as follows :— 
‘*The divine offspring has a period which is covered 
by a perfect number ; but the human has a number 
in which for the first time [#.e., taking the simplest 
case] the squares of the hypotenuse and the sides 
[5*, 4°, and 3°], arranged in a figure of three 
dimensions with four edges [‘‘four-square,”’ as 
Tennyson says, disregarding, like Plato, the two 
ends of the parallepiped], make conformable and 
commensurable with one another a whole series of 
factors, producing, like and unlike, greater and 
smaller products. The base of the figure, which 
is 4° by 3, when joined with 5°, admits, in three 
dimensions [3” x 4* X5? =3600], of two symmetrical 
arrangements, the one a square taken a hundred 
times [6 x 6 x 100 = 3600], the other of the same 
length as this [i.e.,100 in one dimension], but oblong 
[at the base], compoeed of 100 of the numbers which 
have the commensurable diagonal 5, minus 1 each 
[4 x (3 — 1) x 100 = 800], 100 of those with the 
incommensurable diagonat 2 [1 x 1 x 100 = 100] 
and a hundred cubes of 3[3° x 100 = 2700. 800+ 
100 + 2700 = 3600].” 

Thus two modes of composing a solid 3600 
are selected. The first is a figure with the 
dimensions 6, 6, 100; the second is a figure 
with an oblong base, compacted of other figures, 
of which the dimensions have nothing in common 
with one another or the preceding figure, save 
the uniform length, 100. And this is Plato’s 
point. The cycle in the affairs of men lends 
itself alike to symmetry and disorder, strength 
and weakness, health and decay. If a mistake 
be made in laying the foundation of the number, 
6 by 6, the cycle may still be completed, but 
only by the introduction of unequal elements, 
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of which the second dpyovia, described by Plato, 
is an extreme instance. And there are other 
reasons, beside the variety of its factors, why 
a special mystery should have attached to 3600. 
It is not only the product of 3 x 4° x 5%, but 
of 6% x 10%, of which the former was a perfect 
number, and the latter, as we know from Lucian, 
the most sacred element in Pythagorean mys- 
ticism. The difficulty which has been found in 
understanding the passage is due partly to 
Plato himself, who confuses numerical and 
geometrical symbolism (treating, e.g., 4° as a 
number, and 6? as a square geometrical figure, 
and using weuas for 5°, but dveiv for /2). These 
ambiguities, however, may be easily illustrated 
from Plato himself and other Greek writers. 
But the great cause of confusion in the minds 
of commentators is that ardoracis, apyovia, and 
rvOu}v acquired technical senses in Greek arith- 
metic wholly different from those earlier and 
simple meanings which Plato here uses, I 
shall, I hope, find another opportunity of com- 
menting at large upon this text. 

I have seen a paper on Plato’s number by J. 
Dupuis (Paris: Hachette, 1881), in which 
a full account of previous theories is given. 
The author himself fixes on 21600 as the 
number. F. Haultsch (in Fleckeisen’s Neues 
Jahrbuch for 1881, reviewing Cantor’s Mathe- 
matik) mentions a theory of his own which he 
had sent to the literary department of the 
Leitechrifé fiir Mathem. u. Physik. It should 
have appeared by this time, but I have not seen 
it. It seems, from the cursory mention in 
Fleckeisen, that he selects 60* as the number, 
and obtains it by quite as complicated a process 
as any other commentator. Mr. Monro’s article 
in Journ. Philol., viii. 275, contains all the 
useful references to ancient commentators. 

JAMES Gow. 








SPANISH ‘“‘-Z” IN PATRONYMICS. 
6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W.: May 1, 1882. 

The only way to enable the readers of the 
AcADEMY to determine how far Dr. Reinhard- 
stoettner’s Portuguese Grammarcan be relied on 
would be to submit to them the entire criticism 
of it by Prof. F. d’ Ovidio, which has failed to 
convince Dr. Burnell. Unfortunately, the 
editor cannot spare me so much space. 

As regards Spanish -z in patronymics, I have 
never stated, contrary to what Dr. Burnell 
supposes, that Larramendi says anywhere “ that 
the Basques once used patronymics in -z, which 
they afterwards gave up for the Spanish, &c., 
forms expressed by de;” what I have said, only 
on my own responsibility and without quoting 
Larramendi, although in confirmation of his 
views, may be seen in the AcADEMy of April 
10, 1882. I may add a fact which very 
likely will interest Dr. Burnell, consisting in 
the actual existence of Basque local names, 
used from time immemorial, some of which 
are also family names, presenting the Basque 
suffix ‘-¢ ” in the sense of the Spanish ‘‘ de,” as 
Arraiz, Iziz, Ostiz, Usoz, Aranaz, Atez, and a 
thousand more, derived from arrai, ‘fish,’ izi, 
“hunting,” osti,*‘ thunder,” uso, “dove,” aran-a, 
“the plum,” ate, “door,” and the meaning of 
which is: a (place) of fish, of hunting, of 
thunder, of doves, of the plum, of doors. The 
same is the case with proper personal names, 
as Maria-z, Pedro-z, Martin-ez, Larramendi-z, 
Johnson-ez, Newton-ez, which have exactly the 
same meaning as the Spanish patronymics, 
although the Basque names in ‘‘-z” are not 
generally at present used as patronymics. 

L.-L. BONAPARTE. 








DANTE G, ROSSETTI. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill: May 2, 1832. 
My recollection of the late D. G. Rossetti 
dates back as far as 1848 and 1849, if not earlier. 
Twas a boy at the time, and used to see him day 





after day in the studio of my cousin, the late 
John Hancock, the sculptor of the ‘‘ Beatrice ”’ 
now belonging to Lady Burdett-Coutts, and of 
the two bas-reliefs of ‘‘ Christ entering Jeru- 
salem” and ‘Christ departing from Jeru- 
salem,” which were published by the Art 
Union. The two young men had been fellow- 
students at ‘‘Sass’s.” Rossetti’s personality 
made an impression upon me which is still 
fresh. I can see him now as I think he then 
was, joyous, buoyant, defiant, hearty. I see him 
entering the studio at 40 Robert Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, singing a few lines in a loud, clear 
voice, imitating the official reading of clergy- 
men in church—I remember him going through 
the first chapter of Job as a specimen—and 
railing at Sir ‘‘ Sloshua ” Reynolds, as he called 
him. John Hancock was then hoping to go to 
Rome, and Rossetti used to give him a few 
desultory lessons in Italian. He dashed off 
sketches in pen and ink while he sat at the 
table. I believe that my cousin, though he 
was never a member of the organised P.R.B., 
belonged for a time to some preliminary society, 
half artistic and half poetic, of which Mr. 
Rossetti was the centre, and at whose meetings 
sketches were shown and poems read. 
remember listening to a poom which my cousin 
had prepared for the ordeal. After he moved 
his studio to Stanhope Street, where he and 
Mr. Woolner were neighbours, I saw less of 
Mr. Rossetti; but I well recollect the publica- 
tion of each successive number of the Germ, 
which I regarded with a sort of awe. A copy 
of the first number was given to me. 
remember my cousin trying his hand at etching 
—1 imagine with a view to providing an illus- 
tration for a later number. I even tried to get 
a subscriber or two for the projected regenerator 
of art and poetry. Upon showing the first 
number to a genre painter not wholly without 
fame at the time, he said, to my horror, “ Ah! 
poetry and high art, two things I never trouble 
myself about.” Rossetti’s “ Annunciation” in 
the Portland Gallery, which I well remem- 
ber, was satirised as ‘‘A distressed needle- 
woman.” My later life carried me away 
from artists and studios, and I did not see Mr. 
Rossetti until after an interval of twenty years, 
when I suddenly met him in the Strand—the 
same, but strangely changed—about 1870. I 
have never seen him since. But I cannot omit 
saying how much I owe to listening to his talk 
when I wasatavery impressionableage. It was 
from him I first learned, what scarcely any 
schoolmaster would have taught at that time, 
that Shelley and Keats were great poets, and 
contracted the habit, perhaps imitative, of carry- 
ing Shelley about in my pocket. I hope that this 
very meagre glimpse of a very remarkable man 
from a boy’s point of view may not be wholly un- 
interesting, though it is necessarily somewhat 
egotistic in form. Tuomas Hancock. 








DANTE ROSSETTI’S “* HAND AND SOUL.” 
Dublin : April 29, 1882. 

While tendering my best thanks to Mr. Hall- 
Caine for his obituary notice of Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti, permit me to enquire where the prose 
story ‘‘ Hand and Soul” may be found. Mr. 
Hall-Caine says it appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review “about eight years ago,” but I have 
searched for it vainly through the Fort nightly 
for the past fifteen years. I had to make the 
search on the floor of a dark gallery in the 
National Library of Ireland, but I believe I 
made it thoroughly. 

If Mr. Hall-Caine will tell precisely where 
and when the story appeared he will oblige 
many in Dublin who have thought for some 
time of starting a ‘‘ Dante Rossetti Society” 
for the discussion among ourselves of the poet’s 
wonderful writings and personality. 

W. WILELNs. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, May 8,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.30 pm. Education Society: ‘The Teaching of 
Grammar,” by Dr, Alexander Bain. 

p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor Lecture, ** Book 
Illustration : Old and New,” I., by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘Surveys and Explorations 
in the Native States of the Malayan Peninsula, 1875 to 
1882,” by Mr. D. D, Daly. 

Turspay, May 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: History of 
Customs and Baliefs,”” by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: *‘The Evidence of Sur- 
names as to Ethnological Changes in England,” by Dr. J. 
Beddoe; “ The Survival of Certain Racial Features in the 
Population of the British Is es at the Present Day,” by 
Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

8 p.m. Civil Eagineers: ‘Coal Washing,” by Mr. 
Thos. F. Harvey. 

8 p.m. Oolonial. 

Wepvespay, May 10, 8 pm. Society of Arts: “The Fish 
Supply of London,” by Mr. Spencer Walpole. 

8 p.m. Geological: “The Relations of Hybocrinus, 
Baérocrinus, and Hybocystites’’? by Mr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter; ‘‘ The Exploration of Two Caves in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Tenby,” by Mr. Ernest L. Jones; ‘The 
Madreporaria of the Inferior Oolite of the Neighbourhood 
of Cheltenham and Gloucester,” by Mr. R. F. Tomes; 
** The Comparative Specific Gravities of Molten and Solid- 
ified Vesuvian Lavas,” by Mr, H, J. Johnston-Lavis. 

8 p.m. Microscopical. 

Tuurspay, May ll, 3 pm. Royal Institution: “The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Society of Arta: ‘* The Recovery of Sulphur 
from Alkali Waste: Schaffoer’s Process: a Record of 
Recent Results,” by Mr. Alexander M. Chance. 

p.m. Mathematical: “A Formula relating to 
Elliptic Integrals of the Third Kind,” by Prof. Cayley ; 
** Elementary Analytical * Proof’ of Graves’sand MacOul- 
lagh’s Theorems, with an Extension of the Former,” by 
Mr, J. Griffiths. 

8p.m, ‘Telegraph Engineers: ‘: Measuring Instru- 
ments used in Klectric Lighting and Transmission of 
Power;” “The Technical Education of an Electrical 
Engineer,” 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 12.8 p.m. Society of Arts, 

8 p.m. New Shakspere; a paper by the Rey. W.A. 
Harrison, 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Different Modes of 
Lighting,” by Mr. A, G. Vernon-Harcourt. 

Saturvay, May 13,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ History of 
the Science of Politics,’ by Mr, F, Pollock. 

3p.m. Physical. 





SCIENCE. 

Aryo-Semitic Speech: a Study in Linguis- 
tic Archaeology. By J. F. McCurdy. 
(Triibner.) 

Unpismayep by the failures of his prede- 

cessors, Mr. McCardy comes forward once 

more with an attempt to prove the original 
relationship of the Aryan and Semitic families 
of speech. He feels himself better equipped 
for the task than they were. Not only has he 
their errors to profit by and avoid, but he 
can also call to his aid that wider and deeper 
knowledge of comparative Aryan philology 
which has resulted from the researches of the 
last half-dozen years, as well as the extra- 
ordinary progress that has recently been made 
in the study of Assyrian, deservedly termed 
the Sanskrit of the Semitic languages. He 
follows a strictly scientific method, and claims 
to have shown that Aryan and Semitic roots 
are identical, and that, consequently, the 

Aryan and Semitic idioms have sprung from 

a common source. 

It cannot be denied that some of his results 
are striking. The resemblances which he 
establishes between the Aryan and Semitic 
roots for “ fire?’ for example, seem almost too 
great to be accidental. If we are persuaded 
by his arguments that a common stock of 
roots, rather than a common grammar, is the 
ultimate test of linguistic relationship, it 
seems difficult to avoid his conclusion that 
the ancestors of the Aryans and the Semites 
once spoke the same tongue. 

Nevertheless, while fully acknowledging 
the learning, the ability, and the scientific 
method Mr. McCurdy displays, I am stiff- 
necked enough to remain unconvinced by his 
arguments. ‘The school of comparative Indo- 
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European philology he represents is the obso- 
lescent one of Schleicher and Curtius. It is true 
he shows himself not altogether unacquainted 
with the revolution which is being effected 
by Fick and Johannes Schmidt on the one 
side and the “ junggrammatische Schule” of 
Brugman, Osthoff, and de Saussure on the 
other; but his references to their labours 
prove that he has neither followed nor as- 
similated them. They have demonstrated 
that, as I said nine years ago, the primitive 
Aryan alphabet of Schleicher is a mere fig- 
ment of the philologist’s laboratory. 

The history of language is the history, not 
of the growth of new sounds, but of the dis- 
use or softening of old ones. Mr. McCurdy’s 
proto-Aryan alphabet, therefore, must be 
greatly enlarged before it can represent the 
whole number of sounds belonging even to 
the so-called parent-Aryan—the earliest 
form of Aryan speech, that is, of which 
the materials at our disposal allow us 
to know anything. It is just the same with 
his proto-Semitic alphabet. Here, too, the 
latest researches show that the parent-Semitic 
possessed a far larger number of different 
sounds than that which he would allow to it, 
and that, instead of there being but one 
primitive s as he asserts (p. 66), there were 
at least three (see Haupt, 7. d. ML. G., xxxiv., 
4, p. 763). I may observe that one of the 
sounds which afterwards coalesced in the 
Hebrew shin was the aspirated sh, like the 
Sanskrit q; in no other way can we explain 
why the same pronoun became sw in Assyrian 
and hd’ in Hebrew, or the same verbal form 
a shaphel and a hiphil. I do not understand 
Mr. McCurdy’s argument (p. 56) that, since 
only one symbol stood for the Hebrew 

and © in the Phoenician alphabet, the two 
sounds must have been differentiated after 
the invention of the latter. The argument 
would only hold good if the Phoenician 
alphabet had been of Hebrew invention. 
So, too, the example of Arabic shows that 
Assyrian need not have possessed only the 
four vowels a, i, wu, and e, because no others 
are represented in writing; in fact, I believe 
there are evidences of other vowel-sounds 
having been used. In any case, the coalescence 
of the original Aryan , ¢, and d into simple 
in the Asiatic branch of the Indo-European 
family might have warned Mr. McCurdy 
against assuming that the “ proto-Aryo- 
Semitic” alphabet contained only the three 
vowels a, 7, and w. 

It will now be clear why Mr. McCurdy’s 
comparison of Aryan and Semitic roots has 
failed to convince me. The forms he assigns 
to them are not those they would have had 
supposing them ever to have existed. They 
represent, not the earliest forms of roots, but 
the latest—those, namely, into which groups 
of allied words may be reduced by phonetic 
decay or the magic knife of the philological 
anatomist. With the limited number of 
sounds thus obtained, and the vague and 

eneral meanings given to roots, it would not 
be difficult to discover that Aryan roots were 
closely related to those of Basque or Dravidian, 
or almost any other family of languages in 
the world. How dangerous this manipula- 
tion of roots is may be judged from the fact 
that some of the words supposed by Mr. 


McCurdy to be Semitic—such as barzél 
(“iron’’) or the Assyrian agaru (‘‘a field’’) 
—are shown by the bilingual tablets of 
Nineveh to be really loan-words from Acca- 
dian. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
there is an increasing number of comparative 
philologists who would reject Mr. McCurdy’s 
primary assumption that roots were once real 
words. For my own part, I cannot conceive 
how anyone who tries to realise what roots 
actually are, and how they are arrived at, can 
doubt the truth of Fick’s remark (Gdétt. 
g. A., April 6, 1881): “ Anstatt fingierter 
* Wurzeln ’ liegen also der Verbalflexion wirk- 
liche lebendige Worter zu Grunde.” Mr. 
McCurdy, however, is fully acquainted with 
the objections that have been brought 
against the root-theory, and has endeavoured 
to meet and answerthem. He has, therefore, 
aright to claim that the justice of his con. 
clusions must be decided upon other grounds. 

Apart from all philological considerations, 
however, there is one reason why, as it seems 
to me, all attempts to prove a common 
parentage for Semitic and Aryan must be 
fruitless. The able investigations of Hommel 
and Guidi have made it clear that the home 
of the undivided Semitic race lay in the 
desert on the western side of the Euphrates. 
The undivided Aryans, on the other hand, 
lived far away in Central Asia. Between 
them came the populations whose agglutinative 
languages and peculiar features have been 
revealed to us by the monuments of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Elam. While, as might have 
been expected, the language of the Semites 
shows how profoundly they were influenced in 
early days by the higher culture of Accad, 
there is no trace of Aryan influence in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, or of 
Accadian and Semitic influence upon the 
Aryans. Indeed, it is not until the eighth or 
seventh centuries B.c., at the earliest, that 
the monarchy of Assyria came into contact 
with Aryan tribes on the east. How, then, can 
we imagine any connexion between the 
language of the undivided Semites and the 
language of the undivided Aryans—the oldest 
forms of Semitic and Aryan speech, it must 
be remembered, to which our data enable us 
to reach back ? 

I hope Mr. McCurdy will not think that a 
review of his interesting book by myself must 
be necessarily prejudiced. The very fact 
that his conclusions are opposed {to those 
which I have advocated elsewhere has made 
me study his arguments all the more carefully 
and keep myself on the guard against one- 
sided judgments. But while I fully admit 
the suggestiveness of his work and the ability 
with which he has treated the subject, I 
cannot honestly say that I think he has been 
a whit more successful than his predecessors 
in the same field. Underneath the whole 
book lies the fundamental fallacy which finds 
expression in the words: “It is surely a 
perilous assumption to regard the conditions 
of the primitive periods of language as 
analogous to those of its historical progress 
in the latest ages of the earth.” On the 
contrary, all that we know of the laws and 
development of speech is confined to the 
historical period ; that is to say, to the period 
which alone presents us with our facts. 





Language is no less formative now than it 





was in the remotest epoch to which we can 
trace it back ; indeed, the more advanced and 
developed a language becomes, the more 
formative it must also be. But Mr. McCurdy’s 
error is an old one in philology, and old 
errors die hard. A. H. Sayer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Climatic Changes in Late Geological Times,— 
In a masterly memoir which is in course of 
publication by the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy of Harvard College, and of which the 
second part has just appeared, Prof. J. D. 
Whitney discusses the climatic changes of later 
geological times, basing the discussion on 
observations made in the Oordilleras of North 
America. These observations tend to prove 
that a decrease in precipitation has occurred—a 
conclusion which is supported by similar 
evidence from other regions. This diminution 
of rainfall is not due to the destruction of 
forests by the hands of man, but appears to be 
explicable by the operation of purely natural 
causes. Geological investigation favours the 
notion that there has been an increase of land- 
surface on the globe, and a marked diminution 
of temperature consequent upon the tact that 
the sun is a cooling body. These two conditions 
—increase of land and decrease of heat—are 
held sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
of desiccation. The reconciliation of these con- 
clusions with the occurrence of a so-called 
glacial epoch is reserved for the concluding 
part of this elaborate memoir. 


THE second edition of volume i. of Messrs, 
Thomson and Tait’s Treatise on Natural Phil- 
osophy is now nearly completed, part ii. being 
in the press, to be published very soon by the 
Cambridge University Press. The work has 
been carefully revised, and amended in many 
points. The parts ‘‘On the Attraction of 
Ellipsoids” and ‘‘On the Equilibrium of 
Rotating Liquid Masses” have been rewritten, 
with the addition of some results of fresh in- 
vestigations in the last-mentioned parts. 


THE Cambridge Press has also very nearly 
ready for publication a volume of Mathematical 
and Physical Papers, by Sir William Thomson. 
Generally the papers are arranged according to 
the date of first publication, but in some cases 
this rule is departed from and the articles on one 
particular line of research brought together. 
Among the more important papers included in 
this volume may be noticed the series of papers 
‘*On the Dynamical Theory of Heat ”’ published 
from 1851 to 1878, with the addition of one on 
‘* Thermo-dynamic Motivity ” published in 1879, 
Also the joint papers by Dr. Joule and Sir 
William Thomson on a long series of researches 
on *‘ The Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion,” 
which they carried out together during the 
years 1853 to 1862. The volume also includes 
papers “On the Thermo-dynamics of Electro- 
lysis” and ‘‘ On the Theory of Electro-dynamic 
Machines,” which latter has acquired so much of 
general interest through the extensive practical 
applications which have been made of it for 
electric lighting and the electrical transmission 
of power within the last ten years. Additions 
and annotations have been made in many parts 
of the volume, but the original papers are given 
without even verbal change. Corrections, where 
errors have been found, have been distinctly 
marked in every case, and in most cases 
dated. This volume includes all of Sir William 
Thomson’s papers published between 1841 and 
1853, except those which appeared ten years 
ago in his volume of collected papers on 
‘* Electrostatics and Magnetism.” it will be 
followed as speedily as possible by other 
volumes completing the series to the present 
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TuE second volume of the Mathematical and 
Physical Papers of Prof. G. G. Stokes is now 
nearly complete, and will shortly be published 
by the Camboidge Press. In the chronological 
arrangement adopted, this volume carries us to 
the year 1850. One of the papers contained in 
it gives the mathematical theory of the forma- 
tion of the central spot in Newton’s rings when 
the angle of incidence exceeds that of total 
internal reflection. It is shown that the spot 
depends on a disturbance in the second medium, 
which in a certain sense may be spoken of as 
light refracted beyond the limit of total internal 
reflection. Another contains a demonstration 
of Ulairault’s theorem as resulting simply from 
the observed form of the earth’s surface com- 
bined with the law of gravitation, without 
entering into any speculation as to the distribu- 
tion of matter in the interior. In another 
paper will be found a discussion of a differential 
equation relating to the breaking of railway 
bridges. Another contains a dynamical theory 
of diffraction, together with a description of 
some experiments which seemed conclusive in 
favour of Fresnel’s supposition that in polarised 
light the vibrations are perpendicular to the 
plane of polarisation, and not parallel to that 
plane, as has been supposed by some eminent 
mathematicians who have endeavoured to frame 
dynamical theories of polarisation and double 
refraction. A third volume is in preparation, 
and it is intended to complete the series as soon 
as possible. 


THE Musée ethnographique was inaugurated 
at the Trocadéro on Sunday last. The galleries 
at present opened are devoted almost entirely 
to South America and Mexico. The Peruvian 
collection is specially rich. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE understand that parts i. and ii. (576 pages, 
A to Lwistlian) of an Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
based on the MS. collections of the late Dr. 
Bosworth, edited and enlarged by Mr. T. 
Northcote Toller, Professor of English in the 
Owens College, Manchester, will be published 
almost immediately by the Clarendon Press. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press will shortly publish The Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, edited in Syriac, with an 
English translation and notes, by Prof. Wright. 
This little work gives an account of the war 
between the Persians and the Byzantines during 
the years A.D. 502-6, preceded by a sketch of 
the events which led up to and occasioned the 
outbreak of hostilities. It is of considerable 
historical interest and value, as the author was 
a contemporary, and in many cases an eye- 
witness of the incidents which he describes, and 
was therefore better informed on various points 
than the Byzantine historians who treat of the 
same period. We may mention as being of 
special interest his account of the famine and 
pestilence at Edessa, A.D. 500-1, and of the suf- 
ferings of the people of Amid after its capture 
by the Persians, as well as his description of 
the conduct of the Gothic mercenaries in the 
Greek army. The Syriac text has been care- 
fully re-collated with the unique MS. in the 
Vatican Library, and is consequently more 
accurate than that edited some years ago by 
the abbé Martin. 


_ Messrs. WILSON AND M‘CorMIcK will pub- 

lish about the middle of the present month 
Mr. E. J. W. Gibb’s Ottoman Poems, being 
& series of translations in the original metres 
from 2,200 Turkish poets, which was announced 
in the AcapEmy of July 9, 1881. It may be 
remembered that the same number contained 
two specimens of Mr. Gibb’s work. 


THE same publishers will also issue Mr. 
Clouston’s reprint of Sir William Ouseley’s 








text and translation of the Bakhtyar-ndéma, 


which was announced 
March 18 last. 


AT two recent meetings of the Académie des In- 
scriptions, M. Deloche drew attention toa glass 
vase found in 1880 at Hermes, in the department 
of Oise, inscribed with the words OFIKINA LAV- 
RENTI Vv. Comparing this with a coin preserved 
in the Bibliothéque nationale which bears the 
inscription VIENNA DE OFFICINA LAVRENTI and 
the name of the Emperor Maurice, he inferred 
that the vase and the coin are of the same date 
—the close of the sixth century. From this he 
proceeded to argue that the hard pronunciation 
of c before I continued to a much later date than 
is commonly supposed. But M. Gaston Paris 
pointed out that this conclusion had no bearing 
upon the question of the substitution of tr for 
CI, asin propitius. This is a phonetic change 
limited to the case of 1 followed by another 
vowel, and was certainly accomplished by the 
time of Commodianus, as is proved by his acrostic 
verses on the word ‘‘ Concupiscentiae.” The 
hardening of c in other cases has not yet been 
effected in all the dialects derived from Latin. 
The Sardinians still say ‘“‘ kervo” for cervus. 


THE Euskal-Erria of San Sebastian of April 20 
announces that the inedited Basque Dictionary 
of Don José F. de Aizquibel will shortly be 
printed by Seiior D. E. Lopez, of Tolosa, under 
the authority of the Diputacion of Guipuzcoa. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownrine Socrety.—(Friday, April 28.) 


James Cotter Monrtson, Esa., in the Chair.—A 
paper by Mr. John B. Bury, on “ Browning’s 
Philosophy,” was read. The writer started with 
the distinction which Browning himself has drawn 
in his Preface to the (spurious) Shelley letters in 
1851—the distinction between the objective poet 
and the subjective. The objective poet, according 
to Browning, is he who is impelled to embody his 
perceptions with reference to the many below; the 
subjective, he who is impelled to embody his with 
reference to the ‘‘ supreme intelligence which appre- 
hends all things in their absolute truth.” Browning, 
to Mr. Bury’s mind, is at once a subjective and 
objective poet, and has, in fact, transcended tke 
one-sided standpoints of both classes. Mr. Bury 
insisted on the necessity of clearly comprehending 
Browning’s theory in order to understand what are 
the practical conclusions he draws. He treated 
his subject under the following heads: (1) Brown- 
ing’s point of view: individual. Though it would 
be possible to class human souls in genera and 
species, classes and varicties, none the less is each 
soul individual, and for each life has a different 
meaning. (2) Browning's first principle, or God. 
Browning’s tirst principle, or absolute truth, is love. 
His poems are dramatic pictures of life so drawn as 
to let us detect love as the permanent spiritual unity 
underlying the manifold changing variety of cir- 
cumstances. (3) How Love manifests itself in the 
world; power and knowledge. Love is revealed by 
power and knowledge. Power is the mode of love’s 
manifestation in nature; knowledge, love’s recog- 
nition of itself through the medium of power. 
Truth and beauty are merely love revealed as an 
object to man’s knowledge. Man realises love by 
knowledge ; but the essence of his manhood is the 
passion that leaves the ground to lose itself in the 
sky; the “spark” that “disturbs our clod”’ is the 
pledge of our divinity ; 
‘the incomplete 
More than completion matches the immease.”’ 

Closely connected with this point of view is another 
great feature of Browning's philosophy-—(4) the im- 
plication of opposites, necessity of falsehood and evil. 
The longest and fullest exposition of this principle 
is to be found in “Fifine at the Fair.” (5) Love 
and Knowledge complementary. Excess of love 
accompanied by defect of knowledge, and excess of 
knowledge accompanied by defect of love, are 
equally disastrous. (6) Comparisons with Hegel. 
The spirit of Hegel’s method pervades Browning’s 
reasoning. The method depends on recognising 


— 





that, when we think anything, we implicitly think 
what it is not; and, when we think a definite 
quality, we implicitly think its opposite—e.g., good 
and evil, light and dark. (7) Personal God, Chris- 
tianity, Individuals. Browning does not believe in 
a personal God, but holds that Love is God. The 
recognition that God, in whom man lives, moves, 
and has his being, is Love, is the soul of Christianity. 
(8) Immortality. Immortality, in Browning’s poems, 
implies, not memory and an unbroken chain of con- 
sciousness, nor yet an absorption into unconscious- 
ness, but a state inconceivable to us, a state which 
may involve other manifestations in worlds “not a 
few.”—In the discussion, opened by the Chairman, 
Messrs. Coupland, Furnivall, and Radford took 
part. 


Society or Brsrican ArcHagoLocy.—( Tuesday, 
May 2.) 

Dr. Samvet Bircu, President, in the Chair.—Tho 
Rev. A. Liwy read a paper entitled ‘ Notices con- 
cerning Glass in Ancient Hebrew Recor ds,’’ The 
Hebrew word Zéchuchith is employed to denote 
‘“‘glass.”” Whether it has this signification (in Job 
xxviii. 17), or whether it relates to some precious 
stone, is a debateable question. ‘The word z@chu- 
chith means a pure substance, and does not imply 
transparency. The Phoenicians, though credited 
with the invention of glass, have not left any other 
records except the names of some makers of glass 
vessels. On some Phoenician relics occurs the 
name of Artas the Zidonian, Whether the Jews, 
as neighbours of the Phoenicians, were manu- 
facturers of glass during the Biblical period of their 
history cannot be proved by any relics. Of glass 
which came from Assyrian excavations, the British 
Museum has several specimens; one of 700 B.c. 
bears the inscription of Sargon. A more direct 
insight is given by the Egyptian monuments, 
where we have pictorial representations of glass- 
making. The earliest relic brought from Kgypt 
bears the inscription of Thothmes III., and was 
made 1500 nec. The Coptic name of glass, 
Badjiein or Abadjein, and some variations of this 
word, have no connexion with Semitic words. 
The Arabs have given a wide extension to the word 
zajaj or zagag among Mahomedan nations. But 
among the Aryan Mahomedans in India, in Persia, 
in Kurdistan, as also among the Turks, glass is 
called shisha. In Hebrew shésh or shdyish is the 
name of marble, and may eventually have been used 
in the signification of glass. Whether glass was in 
the earliest days manufactured in Palestine or not, 
glass vessels must have been known to the Jews. 
This is not to be inferred from the circumstance 
that the Palestine Exploration Funi has brought to 
light numerous fragments of glass vessels, for such 
vessels may have been made at a late period, but it 
is an indubitable fact that the Phoenician traders, 
according to the testimony of the Bible (Proverbs 
xxxi. 24 and Hosea xii. 8), constantly came to 
Judaea to offer their wares. Israelite women liked 
to adorn their necks with glass beads; specimens of 
such ornaments occur in the tombs of the Egyptians 
and the Etruscans. Among the treasures which Dr. 
Schliemann discovered at Hissarlik,-the so-called 
site of ‘Troy, and again in the graves of Mycenae, 
Egyptian or Phoenician glass beads have been found. 
Even beneath the lakes of Switzerland, where the 
pale-buildings of ancient inhabitants have been 
brought to light, glass beads were discovered which 
none but Phoenician traffickers could have carried 
to Switzerland, just as they brought them into the 
lands of the ancient Britons. No doubt can there- 
fore exist that the Hebrews of the earliest date 
were fully acquainted with articles made of glass. — 
A paper was also read by M. George Bertin on the 
“JRules of Life among the Ancient Akkadians.” 
M. Bertin noticed that there were in the British 
Museum several tablets belonging to the same series, 
the real meaning of which had escaped translators 
when dealing with the tablets separately, but which 
is quite clear when the series is taken as a whole. 
‘These tablets give precepts for the conduct of man 
in his various occupations: one treats of the duties 
of the agriculturist, another of the duties of man 
towards his family, and soon. It was the contents 
of one of these tablets that had been selected by 
M. Bertin as the subject of his paper. First, the 
child is declared to be of age, and after the cere- 
mony of emancipation he became a citizen, paying 





tribute and answerable for his own actions, After 
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a break of a few paragraphs comes the question of 
marriage, and, according to the tablet, it is the 
father who negotiates this important affair; the 
first wife could not be other than a free-born 
maiden. The paragraph following next, and treat- 
ing of the betrothal, is much mutilated, but seems 
to speak of the various kinds of marriages ; 
as a wedding gift, the young man was to givea 
drinking-vessel, which was no doubt the one used at 
the marriage ceremony; after the ceremony he 
received the dowry. The first duty of the young 
marricd man was to build a shrine, and when this 
was finished he could then enjoy his honeymoon. On 
the birth of his first child it was placed in the 
shrine. After a few paragraphs relating to the 
education of the child and his being taught to read 
inscriptions, the last act of paternal authority is to 
find a wife for the son, and when this is done the 
father and son come under the common law. The 
text then gives some definitions as to the laws 
touching the relationship of the son and father and 
mother, and also about the duties of masters towards 
their servants 
FINE ART. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Ir the Grosvenor Gallery is this season a little 
disappointing it is not through the absence of 
excellent pictures, but through the presence of 
not a few which want the cachet of distinction, 
which are either the occasional failures of people 
of taste or the habitual successes of men of 
mediocrity. The hanging, though it is plain 
that, as usual, it received careful attention, 
does not appear as happy as it has sometimes 
been. Elsewhere it has been noted how the 
Burne Jones suffers—or are there perhaps some 
who say that it actually gains ?—by the close 
juxtaposition of a scene which is nothing 1f not 
poetry with a couple of life-like portraits which 
are nothing if not prose. Again, the engaging 
sketches of Mr. Whistler, which speak to the 
artist even in their audacity, but which, I fear, 
have nothing to say to Tom, Dick, or Harry— 
and Tom, Dick, and Harry have taken to go to 
the Grosyenor—are seen quite at their worst 
when they are detached each from the other, 
and when each brushes close against some com- 
pleted canvas in which an ordinary vision of the 
world has been realised by quite ordinary hands. 
Even if it is true that the entrance to Southamp- 
ton Water is to be looked atin the light of a 
joke because Mr. Whistler has chosen to localise 
an impression which might have been noted at 
night on many a spot besides the coast of 
Hampshire, all that is unsubstantial in it is 
accentuated and emphasised by its present neigh- 
bourhood. Other people paint localities; Mr. 
Whistler makes artistic experiments. Then there 
is a picture by Mr. Boughton—Mr. Boughton’s 
finest picture in a year in which he is undeniably 
strong: its colour suffers terribly from the surface 
of the yellow marble table which, so to say, it is 
en upon. And the theme could be pursued. 

ut we have said enough. With the best inten- 
tions to display the works of each artist to 
advantage, the Grosvenor management has yet 
not been happy in its hanging this year. 

Strictures on a portion of the contents of the 
gallery have been made sufficiently in another 
place. There is rather too much of common- 
place work, which may protitably be passed 
without notice. Of the more considerable work, 
it must be said that, while Mr. Millais and Sir 
Frederick Leighton exhibit but in name—for 
we cannot discover in the ‘‘ Children of Mrs. 
Barrett” a tithe of the interest that attaches to 
the ‘‘Dorothy Thorpe” or the ‘ Cardinal 
Newman ”—and that while Mr. Watts’s strength 
and refinement are pretty equally divided 
between Piccadilly and Bond Street, Mr. Alma 
Tadema is to be seen only at the Grosvenor. 
He has one portrait in Piccadilly, but it would 
require an industrious and indefatigable admira- 
tion to see in that portrait a well-spring of 








pleasure and the justification of his fame. It 
is, in truth, of little worth. But at the 
Grosvenor Gallery Mr. Tadema is represented 
in force. It has even been suggested that it 
savours of disloyalty to the Academy for one 
of its conspicuous members to send all his best 
elsewhere. But that is capable of easy expla- 
nation. An important work—we believe so, at 
least —destined for the Academy was unfinished. 
And of the several pictures sent to the Grosvenor, 
the best are on a scale that would suffer at Bur- 
lington House. The best of all is a small 
cabinet work of high finish—‘‘ An Audience.” 
Imagine the daintiness of its execution seen 
below the instances of Academical triumph. 
Imagine it in juxtaposition with Mr. Wells’s 
touching record of a gathering of friends who 
did not deserve this immortality, or in juxta- 
position with the instructive canvases of Mr. 
Herbert—to name but two Academicians of 
‘* swelling port” in the large gallery. These 
gentlemen have done excellent work, but Mr. 
Alma Tadema is doing skilful work to-day. 
We may not be quite sure that Mr. Tadema 
can imagine; we may not be quite sure that he 
can feel. His curious fidelity to offensive types 
has done him harm with those who would trace 
beauty in expression. But atleast Mr. Tadema 
can paint. And ‘‘ The Audience”—a lovely 
little composition of three heads, in which even 
the familiar type acquires some dignity of 
expression and some repose of mind not 
ignoble—is one of tho prettiest things that he 
has ever painted. We have here none of his 
mannerisms. The heads compose themselves 
naturally and well, with two exquisite hands, 
lifted and clasped, and all that we want of a 
shoulder ; there is no effort to force the design 
into a shape which shall of itself be so peculiar 
as to arrest the attention. Accessories, gener- 
ally so important, are abandoned ; and the thing 
stands or falls by its presentation on the small 
scale we have already mentioned of just three 
women’s heads, of which the eldest is experi- 
enced without being debased, and the youngest 
intelligent without lack of simplicity. Clovet, 
himself a painter of the delicate hand—Gerard 
Dow, a painter of delicate gesture—would needs 
allow as worthy to rank with their own art of 
elegant precision this graceful little work of a 
master of execution here bestowing himself on 
a worthy theme. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, interpreter of classic life, 
paints us ‘‘ An Audience ;” a painter of modern 
life, a realist who is still an artist, paints us 
‘*A Rehearsal.” Mr. Tadema has been en- 
gaged in the research for refinement; Mr. 
Gregory’s pre-occupation is with things as they 
are. The large public has not quite sufficiently 
recognised in him that courageous painter of 
modern life who has long been waited for. Yet 
many canvases have already proved his 
courage, and the last, as much as any 
other, has witnessed to his capacity. ‘A 
Rehearsal” is a triumph over difficulties—the 
dexterous conquest by an artist and craftsman 
of obstacles which vulgar weakness encounters 
unsuccessfully, and which refined weakness un- 
warrantably prides itself on avoiding. Mr. 
Gregory, by the delightful exercise of strength, 
wrings material for art out of much that seems 
incapable of yielding it. If he paints an inte- 
rior, it is often not a specially chosen or taste- 
ful one. He is not afraid of every-day furniture, 
any morethanof every-day people. But hispeople 
are too closely studied to be really common- 
place, and his furniture and accessories gain 
interest from the light and colour his skill 
throws upon them. The creator of art, like 
the critic, must haye his eye on the object, 
steadily tixed. Mr. Gregory has a faultless 
vision of at least a certain side of modern life— 
a society which is aware that it is a little weary 
and blasé—a world in which the men and women 


are terribly knowing, but in which they are | 
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thoroughly individual and constantly interest- 
ing. The humanity he paints the best—pleasure- 
loving people, and hard-working people, too, of the 
professional classes, the educated daughters of 
the lately enriched, the true Bohemian, who has 
given society the slip—may not be precisely 
exalted, but they are at least highly organised ; 
and, in painting, hardly any serious artist has 
studied them till now. ‘A Rehearsal ” shows 
a critical gentleman, courteous but not too 
easily enthusiastic, standing behind the chair of 
an interested girl, who bends forward eagerly, 
and stops the play of her fan, and watches with 
intent eyes the mimic action of the stage un- 
seen in the picture. A more precise and pene- 
trating rendering of human expression when it 
is neither very glad nor very pathetic nor very 
anxious, but only very interested, has not been 
reached within the limits of contemporary art. 
Nor are beauty of colour and skill of compo- 
sition withheld from this portrayal of what a 
commonplace painter would have grappled 
with only to fail in. Mr. Gregory’s under- 
standing having acquainted him precisely with 
what he wanted to do, his power of execution 
has permitted him to do it perfectly. 

Not to speak in any detail of Mr. John 
Collier’s ‘‘ Cassandra”—an instance of vivid 
realisation and admirable painting—two painters 
of the figure, addressing themselves to aims very 
different from Mr. Gregory’s, and different 
partly because more limited, have done exactly, 
as I surmise, that which they intended to do, 
The charm of quick and graceful movement is 
just suggested by Mr. Whistler's ‘‘ Harmony in 
Flesh-Colour and Pink—Mrs. H. B. Meux;” 
and, as in Eastern work, colour is disposed by 
colour with a curious instinct for success. A 
certain legitimate enjoyment—the enjoyment of 
the dexterous hand—belongs to so considered a 
slightness, if people will but acce pt it for what 
it is, and for nothing besides. It strikes a 
pleasant note or two—to Mr. Albert Moore, iu 
his ‘‘ Acacias,” belongs the faculty of striking 
not a note, but achord. ‘‘ Acacias” shows us 
one of the girls who, in the Academy picture, 
soft, flushed, and warm, are overcome so happily 
with the gracious sleep of childhood. But who 
it is that is shown matters little; and, when 
Mr. Moore has secured so exquisite a type, I 
should consider myself too easily querulous 
did I complain of his repeating it. His modi- 
fications are subtle, but with him a single 
change—such as escapes, perhaps, altogether an 
insensitive eye—obliges the reconstruction of 
the whole edifice, though on lines again but 
slightly different from the old. Mr. Moore's 
art is an art of refined luxury. In his art it is 
always afternoon, and generally an idle after- 
noon. But there is rest and satisfaction in it. 
His world has the repose of lovely line, and the 
delight of faultless colour. 

Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Walter Crane are 
among the more noticeable painters of a world 
not much more real than Mr. Albert Moore's, 
but into which human trouble, and something 
more than a reasonable share of human trouble, 
has somehow entered. Mr. Walter Crane's 
allegorical treatment of a theme suggested 
by some fine lines in Omar Khayyam is 
an enrichment and illumination of the text he 
quotes; and, whatever may be thought of his 
forms, a happy inspiration of colour adds to the 
significance of his design. A brightly winged 
angel, rushing into the presence of Fate, seeks 
to alter the character of much that will be 
inscribed, and so to fashion to “the heart's 
desire” much that would else go wrong. 
While Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘‘ Feast of Peleus” is 
thoroughly deserving of notice as well for its 
execution as for its imagination, attention will 
be more likely to be directed to “ The Mill ” and 
to ‘‘The Tree of Forgiveness.” ‘The Mill” 
shows, with not much motion in the figures, 4 
dance, not over joyous, danced in a strange and 
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weird landscape in front of a reflecting water. 
The presence of a certain rhythmic beauty of 
line and hue silences an otherwise inevitable 
enquiry as to the meaning of this subject, could 
it told in common speech. “The Tree of 
Forgiveness” is more easily readable, nor has 
it, in truth, any beauty of colour to atone for 
obscurity of intention, if such existed. But the 
story is plain, and it is pathetic likewise: 
Phyllis is seen, indeed, ‘‘ no less loving than of 
old time,” and remorse haunts the vision of the 
lover who had forsaken her. This, as the sub- 
ject almost implies, is a picture of the nude— 
the nude, of course, wholly delivered from all 
suggestion of offence. It is instructive to re- 
member—and the fact has already been recalled 
to our memory, we believe correctly—as illus- 
trating the advance even in the popular concep- 
tion of Art, that a water-colour drawing of the 
same theme, very similarly treated, was the 
occasion of Mr. Burne Jones’s severance from 
the Society of Painters in Water-Oolour. 
People whom enfeebled draughtsmanship of the 
clothed figure could not shock, and to whom 
impotent design was faultless if it expressed 
unimpeachable sentiment, were likely to be 
shocked too severely by the chastened nudities 
and tender allegories of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones 
withdrew himself from the Society as the Society 
withdrew the work. Even in the halls most 
sacred to respectability could such an incident 
occur to-day ? 

Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. Hennessy, Mr. ©. E. Hollo- 
way,Mr. Orrock, and Mrs. Savile Clarkeareamong 
thecontributors of refined landscape; not to speak 
of Mr. Boughton and Mr. Phil. Morris, whose 
union of landscape with the figure is of a com- 
pleteness commoner in France than in England. 
Mr. Cecil Lawson sends several works, of 
which one will surely be held to be beautiful 
as well as arresting—the one in which, placed 
near the turn of the road over Mentone, he 
depicts the gray and brown of the woodland, 
the sudden dip of the valley, the blue of the 
water, and the luminousness of the sky. The 
work is in a lighter key than Mr. Lawson has 
often painted in. The effect of luminousness 
attained in his sky is attained less than of old 
by massive treatment of unbroken land that lies 
this side of the horizon; the present work did 
not admit an effect so simple, and it recals, 
accordingly, nothing of Dutch or Norwich land- 
scape—nothing of De Koning or of Crome. 
There is more of intricacy than there has some- 
times been of old in its sources of pleasure. 

Leaving aside much creditable portraiture, 
and some portraiture for which the Grosvener 
Gallery is not the fitting place, a last word may 
be kept for the sculpture, which is generally 
chosen with discretion and displayed to advau- 
tage. M. Rodin’s contribution brings forward 
the name of an artist who perhaps may not 
hitherto have been noticed in England—an 
artist of distinct talent. Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
busts have always characterinthem. Here isa 
bust of “Mrs, Bram Stoker,” probably excellent. 
Mr. Mullins sends a life-size bust of ‘‘ Stopford 
Brooke,” conceived and executed with true 
dignity and intelligence—a portrait of unusual 
interest and success. Mr. Boehm’s “ Recollec- 
tion of the Late Dean Stanley ” strikes us as even 
too sketchy for terra-cotta, and, apart from 
this, rather a petty treatment of a subject that 
was worth treating with more of deliberation 
and endeavour. Mr. Legros, who exhibits no 
pictures, sends several of the works of a modeller ; 
and thus, while opportunity remains for the 
praise of his invention and of his touch, 
opportunity of complaint as to his colour is 
removed. ‘La Source” and ‘‘ Death and the 
Woodman” display the variety of his pre- 
occupations. ‘‘La Source” is a relief; the 


subject, a very young girl’s figure bending 
under the burden of a heavy vessel. 


The 





subject has been treated many times in art, 
notably, of course, in the picture by Ingres. 
The necessities of a painting demanded what a 
relief was scarcely obliged to present, a head of 
great comeliness, a face of unquestioned 
beauty—and Ingres succeeded in this as 
effectually as in the fine line and dimpled 
modelling of the figure, though a famous 
surgeon did say of ‘‘ La Source” that she had 
a disease of the hip-joint. In consultation with 
his brethren, some difference of opinion on that 
point would probably have been revealed. Mr. 
Legros’s maiden is under no strain so severe as 
the heroine of Ingres—the sixteen years child 
of his concierge. With an uninteresting head, 
Legros has given to the figure extreme suavity 
of beauty, and yet thero is hardly idealisation 
at all. But, interesting as ‘‘ La Source” is as a 
whole, and characteristic as it is of its creator, 
it yet does not display quite as fully as “ La 
Mort et le Eficheron” Mr. Legros’s genius. 
‘* Death and the Woodman” is Mr. Legros’s 
subject. More than once he has treated it in 
etching—the old man not unwilling to go, and 
Death not too hurried or importunate in his 
summons, but still certainly coming since the 
summons must be made, and with something of 
pity in hisways. Tae employment of allegory— 
often exhausted and outworn, and pressed often 
quite uselessly into the service of our art to- 
day—is justified entirely when the embodiment 
of a fancy so simple can be made so significant 
and solemn. Whether in etching or in sculp- 
ture, Mr. Legros’s treatment of the theme 
commends itself to all who can be touched by 
the dexterous and delicate suggestion of an 
imaginative art. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE SALON OF 1882. 
(First Notice.) 


Amona the most interesting work of the year 
is, to me, that of M. Puvis de Chayannes; 
but in looking at his ‘‘ Jeunes Picards s’exercant 
i la Lance,” or his decorative panel * Doux 
Pays,” we must put on one side all those 
considerations which arise when we regard 
art as having for its object the dexterous imita- 
tion of reality. To imitation, in the vulgar 
sense of the word, M. Puvis de Chavannes’ 
work makes not the slightest pretence; the 
wildest flight of an admiring imagination could 
conceive of no bird sufficiently idiotic to peck 
at the fruit gathered by the maidens who people 
the shores of the Doux Pays. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that Nature herself 
presents to our apprehension other trutks than 
those which can be rendered by the camera 
just as well as by the human eye and hand. 
The masses by which an artist constructs his 
composition are also realities which must be 
sought and found by patient observation of 
Nature not less than those realities of tex- 
ture and modelling which we are in the habit 
of considering the especial object of skilful 
imitation. A deceptive rendering of the truths 
of texture and modelling or of local colour is 
not within the province of M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’ art. He looks for constructive masses 
of tint and form; and these he employs with 
an apparent simplicity which is the result of 
elaborate calculations, and pitches his scheme 
of colour in a very subdued, but very clear, 
key, exactly adapted to give the fullest effect 
to the general character of his conceptions. 
The great mural painting, “Jeunes Picards 
s’exercant 4 la Lance,” which he exhibits this 
year, and which is destined for the Museum at 
Amiens, is an excellent illustration of M. de 
Chavannes’ special gifts. The design for this 
work—which was described in the ACADEMY 
at the time—was exhibited at the Salon of 
1880. A certain noble character in the design, 
rarely wholly absent from M. de Chayannes’ 


work, stamped the project, which has gained 
greatly in execution. lt is perhaps as well to 
repeat here that the composition consists 
of three principal groups. In the centre are the 
band of ‘‘ jeunes Picards”’: one advances in the 
act of throwing his pike; behind him his com- 
panions await their turn; the last in order, a 
youth who impatiently tosses his pike aloft. 
On the right, in front of the leafless trunk at 
which they aim, is a pyramidal group of 
figures. Just behind, on the extreme right, 
enters a huntsman bearing on his back a black 
swan. On the left, various figures are grouped 
in front of some simple buildings; they are 
separated from the central band of pike- 
throwers by a second pyramidal group which 
balances that on the right; and a vigorous mass 
of white in each brings these two groups into 
further relations with each other. The mass of 
flesh-colour is reserved for the central group; 
and M. de Chavannes has here obtained an 
extraordinary space of light by basing this 
group, in which there occurs a single break of 
yellow, upon a bare piece of ground put in in 
a sandy tint precisely the same in value as his 
flesh-colour. To this space of light he has 
given further predominance by separating it 
trom the white mass on the left with draperies 
of iron-gray, and by throwing on the trunk of 
a fallen beech-tree in the foreground a dark- 
greenish mantle with a streak of white lining 
brought into relief by one or two of tho 
scarlet poppies which, scattered at intervals 
across the foreground, are the nearest approach 
in hue to positive colour that the painter has 
permitted himself. The hue of the poppies 
is repeated farther up in the pyramidal group 
to the right by an apple in the hand of a child 
leaning against an old man wearing deep- 
brown draperies, above whom is seen a girlish 
figure in pale rose. The deep-brown mass, like 
the mass of white, finds an echo on the left; 
and the deep-blue draperies of the figure bearing 
the black swan are also balanced on the left by 
dull-green robes of the aged woman seated 
beneath the cottage walls, making a sombre 
ground for figures arrayed in pale-blue and 
rose and yellowish-white, which get strength 
from an interposed passage of dark-olive. 
This is the darker side of the picture, the side 
on which the eye feels tho frame. To the right, 
M. de Chavannes has introduced the large 
white sail of a boat floating on the blue river 
which traverses the whole scene horizontally ; 
and this sail gives tho true suggestion of 
infinite unseen continuation which is, I think, 
one of the essentials of a composition of this 
character. The landscape is designed with 
exquisite grace, and forms a delicate ground- 
work of grays and blues for the more varied 
hues of the foreground. The decorative border 
is a very skilful addition. A closely woven 
garland of fruits and flowers—dark masses of 
apples and pears broken with sunflowers and 
iris—is relieved on a deep-blue ground. M., 
de Chavannes’ second contribution has been 
executed for M. Bonnat’s drawing-room. M. 
Bonnat has painted M. de Chavanne,’ portrait ; 
and in return M. de Chavannes has executed 
—a poem, “Le Doux Pays.” The arrange- 
ment of hight and dark is diagonal, slanting 
from right to left. On the right a lofty 
rock shuts out the sky, and from its base 
to the extreme left the space is filled by 
broken ground and wooded country, beyond 
which are sea and sky. On this diagonal 
arrangement the chauges are gracefully rung 
by the two groups of figures in the foreground. 
Reaching upwards to the wild vine which 
wreaths the rock stands a girl draped in blue, 
at whose feet are seated others in white and 
yellow, having before them lemons gathered 
into a long basket; beyond are two children 
wrestling ; then there rises against the sky, 





| just in the centre, a tall figure draped in white, 
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having before her a high panier full of oranges, 
against which leans a seated boy, and so the 
eve is carried downwards to where branches 
of oleander blossom show their rosy flowers 
against the deep-blue sea, This is but a 
skeleton indication of the general scheme of a 
work rich in lovely detail, for the empty half 
of the design is patterned with level lines of 
blue promontories and points of islets, and 
there is beautiful drawing in the silver foliage 
of the tree which springs in the middle distance 
to the right and breaks the too great insistence 
of the diagonal lines. 

Of the much-talked-of and much-expected 
great work by M. Roll what shall one say? 
It is a vast canvas commemorating “ 14 Juillet 
1880.” In depicting the Parisian crowd saluting 
the statue of the Republic with music and 
jollity, M. Roll shows astonishing ‘‘ go” and 
freshness. Scaffolding climbed by street boys 
on the right corresponds to the erection on 
which is placed the band of music on the left ; 
shafts and tricolors shoot up into the sky, 
and the white statue is seen afar off. But, 
was the crowd on that day such a crowd as 
this which M. Roll has given us? A carriage 
with smart ladies as large as life traverses from 
the right a riotous fair full of people excited 
with wine and the drum—they don’t seem any 
of them to present the characteristics of enthu- 
siasm ; and whirling round in the corner beneath 
the band-stand dances a tipsy mob, surely not 
' representative of ‘‘le vrai peuple.” It is not 
right, of course, to judge such a work by a 
literary standpoint; but I have tried in vain 
to see in ‘‘14 Juillet 1880” anything more 
than an immense and immensely dashing sketch 
for an illustrated journal, enlarged to pre- 
posterous dimensions, totally wanting in mean- 
ing as a work of art, and, therefore, not likely 
to be of any permanent interest. 

M. Wencker’s big canvas, which faces M. 
Roll’s enormous work in the Salon carré, shows 
at least a great deal of conscientious labour and 
study. He has chosen for his subject, ‘‘ La 
Prédication de Saint-Jean Chrysostéme contre 
Vimpératrice Eudoxie.” The Saint, robed in 
white, starts out of his dark pulpit—supported 
on open wooden columns—about half way up 
the picture on the right; directly in front of 
him, in an open balcony, sits the Empress, at- 
tended by her ladies; a deep dahlia-coloured 
carpet bordered with white and green is thrown 
over the edge before her; immediately beneath 
runs a horizontal line of dignitaries clothed in 
scarlet ; and beneath these sits the audience, cast 
in deep shadow. All our attention is thus 
carried up with the light to the duel of looks 
and words, which hangs, as it were, in mid- 
air. But M. Wencker seems to me to have 
failed, in spite of his evident serious effort, in 
carrying out his intention, partly, at least, from 
having forced the dramatic meaning of his 
subject; his saint looks a little like a jester, 
and his lady very unlikeaqueen. And one feels 
sorry that this should be so, because one sees 
that the painter would have had it otherwise, 
has cared about his work, and has in the minor 
passages come near in no small degree to his 
own intentions. 

Close by M. Wencker’s big picture is one 
of M. Villa’s usual contributions—a stupid 
girl, and an equally stupid man; but they 
have both dressed themselves in their finest 
clothes in order to feed love-birds. Her fair 
face is the central spot, it is framed in rose- 
red ; her petticoat is gleaming white satin em- 
broidered in greenish gold; her train and sleeves 
of pink and silver; the cold gray tones of the 
marble floor carry off the petticoat, the train is 
relieved against a carpet of deeper hue; the 
background to her beautiful dress is furnished 
by the gold-and-orange garments of the man 
standing just behind her, and a deep-red curtain 
seryes as @ foil to both. The love-birds fly in 





through an open window on the left: but 
nothing seems half so real in M. Villa’s 
‘*Charmeuse” as the gorgeous stuffs, and the 
gold and silver with which they gleam, and 
these are indeed marvels of skilful painting. 
Two little pictures by M. Stott, a pupil of M. 
Géréme’s, show remarkable feeling for tone. 
Both are river-side studies. In “ Loe Passeur,” 
two children watch for the ferryman from be- 
neath a tree on the strip of meadow which runs 
straight across the foreground. The broad river 
lies between them; he sets forth from the opposite 
bank on the extreme left ; behind him we see 
the village for which they are bound, the brown 
roofs of its cottages telling dark against the 
strip of clear evening sky flecked with red. 
Half the broad band of river is thus full of 
dark reflections; then, just before the children 
and their strip of meadow bank, we see the 
clear image of sunset glories. The work seems 
full of careful study, simple and direct; but 
the children, though their general aspect is 
suggestive, are not very thoroughly worked 
out. The same criticism applies to ‘ La 
Baignade,” M. Stott’s second picture. The 
river, with its water-lilies, fills two-thirds of 
the space; to right, it is overshadowed by dark 
masses of trees; to left, we get a glimpse of 
distant country house, with trim garden grace- 
fully laid out. Three boys have come out to 
bathe ; the punt is in mid-water ; one is in, one 
won’t leave his comfortable lounge; a third, 
standing upright ready stripped for a header, 
exhorts the lazy lad to get up and plunge. 
Something of the same merit in point of 
tone marks M. Tristan Lacroix’ carefully 
studied landscape, “ Hiver.” The desolate wolds 
whence the little shepherd maiden leads her 
sheep are studied with great care, and the 
relations of different values are very sensitively 
felt. The little maiden’s white cap tells gray 
beneath the bright white cloud which settles 
down far off on the deep-blue horizon line; 
and, though the deepest and the brightest 
hues in the whole range of the picture are 
thus juxtaposed forcibly in the extreme dis- 
tance, everything keeps its place—sheep and 
maiden, barren hills, and grassy patches by 
the way-side, seem all to be just where they 
should be; only the maiden is unsubstantial, 
and her skirts look as if there were no legs 
beneath them. E. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE UNITED ARTS GALLERY. 


THERE will be few, if any, exhibitions of the 
season better worth a visit than this. Every, 
or nearly every, Continental school is repre- 
sented, not indeed by great works, but by 
accomplished ones. It is a truly cosmopolitan 
collection, and contains nothing which is not 
interesting from one or other of the many 
points of view of modern art. It is also of 
moderate size, the rooms are well lighted, and 
the pictures well hung. Moreover, there is an 
excellent illustrated catalogue, which, besides 
titles and sketches, gives interesting accounts of 
Bastien-Lepage, Emile Vernier, and a young 
ainter, L. Welden-Hawkins, the son of an 
inglishman, whose work bears the mark of 
original power and French discipline. His 
principal picture here, ‘‘ Les derniers Pas” (53), 
represents an old woman feebly walking in 
a sunlit graveyard. Her back is towards 
you, and you know, rather than see, that she 
is looking at, and perhaps speaking to, the 
gravedigger up to his knees in the ground, the 
only other figure in the picture. The treat- 
ment is broad and masterly. The same sim- 
plicity of design and command of material, 
the same truth of tone and feeling for sweet, 
clear colour, mark a smaller picture called 
‘*The Flowers that soothe a Grief unhealed,” 
which is pathetic without being maudlin in 





sentiment. We may properly take a national 
interest in this new scholar of Barbizon, 
Bastien-Lepage has two works of his usual 
astounding force. They both represent a little 
girl in a hood (is it the same little girl ?), one 
arch and happy, with pink tassels to her hood, 
the other melancholy, without any tassels. One, 
at first sight, appears to be pasted against a 
street, the other against a field; but it is only 
fair to this strong and conscientious artist to 
say that the longer you look at his work the 
more atmosphere seems to come between 
his figures and his backgrounds. Both 
‘*La petite Coquette” (31) and ‘ Pauvre 
Fauvrette” (165) are works of a real 
master. We were glad to see again Albert 
Maignan’s refined ‘‘ Beatrice” (54). Albert 
Aublet’s ‘‘ Portrait of Mdlle. Aublet” is a 
wonderful piece of “white upon white,” 
rendering the textures of swansdown, white 
silk, white kid, white satin, &c., very cleverly, 
It is also a beautiful picture. Chierici is de- 
lightful as usual with his children and animals, 
The Italian scenes of Del Oampo, Longa, 
Fragiacomo, and others are numerous and 
bright. Gabriel and Jettel send good examples 
of more sober nature. H. Gogarten has a 
sunset of unusual strength and softness (123), 
Victor Gilbert sends two fresh, bright coast 
scenes, with well-painted fish. Jiminez-y- 
Aranda has a large and admirable composition, 
‘* A Sermon in the Cour des Oranges, Seville” 
(134). A. Kiwshenko’s exquisitely cool and 
pearly picture of “Shrimpers” (60) and 
Liebermann’s ‘‘ Preparations for Dinner ” (264) 
are two of the most notable works here. We 
have no space to do justice to the rest; but the 
visitor, however hurried, should not miss those 
by Szerner, Roubaud, Quadrone, Carstens, 
Hahn, Oederstrom, Arcos, Feyen, Girardet, 
Werenskiold, Ridgway Knight, Simoni, Zezzos, 
Blommers, and Clays. 








MUNKACSY’S “CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE.” 


THis picture is a strong effort to present, 
as it might have happened, one of the most 
dramatic scenes in the life of Christ. With great 
audacity, the artist has painted the scene in the 
entirely modern spirit of naturalism, abandoning 
traditional sentiment. It illustrates the gospel 
according to Renan. Christ is unglorified, a 
man of unusual, but not even exceptional, 
temperament, sustained by intensity of purpose 
and belief in his destiny and mission through 
every ordeal—that is all. His type is not 
particularly fine or noble, or even benevolent; 
he stands in bold relief against the other human 
types in the picture because they are all 
strongly marked and antagonistic, not because 
of any divine or human majesty of presence. 
He is not a master of men, but he is—what none 
else in the picture is—master of himself. He is, 
without anxiety or passion, watching Pilate with 
eyes that gaze through, rather than at, him, con- 
cerned with the mental conflict through which 
his judge is passing, rather than with the result 
as affecting himself. He is called Christ, but 
he might be a modern Communist. 

In the vortex of human passions which whirls 
around this vivid and original Christ, there is 
no figure without individuality. _Munkacsy’s 
Pilate is a Roman, a judge, a gentleman with 4 
conscience ; his wealthy merchant is the incar- 
nation of stolid worldly prosperity, his Caiaphas 
is commanding and eloquent, his nobles have 
an air of culture and breeding, his roughs 
are roughs indeed. Each of those who may be 
called the secondary characters in the compo- 
sition has his physiognomy marked with some 
personal shade of malevolence, orenvy, orindiffer- 
ence, or sheer brutality. The sea of fury is only 
broken by one little rock of sympathy, in the 
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shape of a woman and child, effectively intro- 
duced in the background. Asa mere study of 
humanity, the picture is one of variety and 
strength. 

As an artist, strength of presentation is 
Munkacsy’s forte—but it is also his foible. He 
sacrifices much toit. To gain strong oppositions 
of light and shade, he sacrifices delicacy of 
gradation; to achieve force of colour, he abandons 
texture ; to get agitation, he surrenders dignity. 
His draperies might be cut out of coloured chalk 
or cheese, his marbles out of chocolate, his flesh 
out of clay. The extraordinary relief in which 
his figures stand out is not got without forcing 
his shades; his open mouths, for instance, are 
abysmal. His large pieces of colour are enforced 
by violent isolation. At the same time, his 
strength, if somewhat abused, is wielded with a 
sure hand, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press will shortly issue a very important 
archaeological work—viz., A Catalogue of 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, by Prof. 
Adolph Michaelis, of Strassburg, who has him- 
self inspected almost all the collections of im- 
portance. The marbles in the British Museum 
are excluded. Notwithstanding this, the Cata- 
logue extends to more than 500 pages royal 
octavo. The general reader will find the 
Historical Introduction of some 200 pages very 
interesting. The work is translated from 
the German by Mr. Fennell, and has been 
revised by Mr. Murray, Prof. Newton, and in 
particular by Prof. Sidney Colvin. The attract- 
iveness of the volume will be enhanced by 
several illustrations, and its usefulness to 
students by most exhaustive Indexes which the 
author has himself prepared. 


OnE hundred autotype copies have been 
printed of a unique seal, used by Ingelram de 
Couci, Earl of Bedford, and lately discovered at 
the Public Record Office. The Duke of Bedford, 
upon learning the fact of its existence, com- 
missioned Mr. Greenstreet to have these copies 
made. His Grace’s illustrious predecessor in 
the title is represented at length, fully armed, 
with lance and pennon, and shield on left arm 
bearing his mother’s arms quartered. 


Baron Cartes MEYER DE RoruscuHitp, 
of Frankfort, whose magnificent art collection 
is one of the finest possessed by this family, has 
determined to leave a permanent graphic record 
of it, if we may use the word ‘‘ graphic” of 
photographic processes, some of which will 
doubtless be used in the production of his 
magnificent catalogue, on which no expense will 
be spared. The work will not be sold, but 
Copies of it sent to museums and schools of art. 


THERE is now on view at the Fine Art 
Society’s gallery in New Bond Street a large 
number of original drawings executed by 
various artists for Messre. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.’s fine-art publications. Here 
will be found the original drawings prepared 
by Mr. Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., for the édition 
de luxe of Evangeline, 80 highly commended by 
Mr. Longfellow. ‘lhe artists who are repre- 
sented in this collection include also Messrs. 
J. KE. Millais, R.A, W. Small, G. L. Seymour, 
R. W. Macbeth, J. E. Christie, G. Clausen, Val 
Bromley, C. Green, G. G. Kilburne, E. B. 
Leighton, A. Hopkins, P. Macquoid, M. L. 


Gow, A. H. Barraud, ©. Gregory, F. Murray, 
and J. D. Linton. 


We gladly welcome the formation of a 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead, which will hold its inaugural 
meeting on Wednesday next, in the hall of the 
Society of Arts, under the presidency of Lord 


implied by its name. Besides recording and 
preserving sepulchral monuments, it hopes to 
encourage the printing of parish registers, to 
publish itself historical examples of tombstones, 
&c., and to form a reference library of works 
relating to its main subject. 


THE Art Journal for May contains a slight, 
but very clever, etching by Mr. Whistler of 
‘*Old Chelsea Bridge;” an article by Mr. 
Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., of unusual interest 
on drawing and engraving on wood ; the first 
part of a study of ‘“‘ Adolph Menzel,” by Mr. 
J. Beavington Atkinson, very well illustrated ; 
and other articles and engravings, which make 
it altogether a remarkably good number. 


THE pictures in the Febre collection did not 
fetch large sume. The Guardis seems to have 
sold best. A remarkable picture by the rare 
artist L. Volders was bought by an English 
collector for 6,505 frs., after a feeble compe- 
tition with the museums of Frankfort and 
Brussels, From an article in the Courrier de 
UArt it would appear that this picture formed 
part of a collection sold in Paris in 1814, of 
which an illustrated catalogue, with careful 
descriptions by M. Didot, was published at the 
time, verified by Mdme. Vigée-Lebrun. Ii 
fetched 3,000 frs. at that sale. It has been 
engraved in L’ Art (No. 379). 


MEDALS are going upin the market. Very 
high prices were realised at the Fillon sale, as 
much as 7,850 frs. being given for one by 
Pisanello of Sigismond Malatesta, This was 
bought by M. Hess, of Frankfort. The sale of 
the Piot collection by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on the 8th iust. w.ll te one of great 
interest. 


Two new wall paintings in the Panthéon 
have been finished and uncovered. One in four 
divisions is by Jean-Paul Laurens, and has for 
subject ‘‘The Death and Apotheosis of Saint 
Genevitve.” The other, of which a portion 
only is at present visible, represents a procession 
to the shrine of the same saint in the time of 
Charles VIII. 


AN important discovery of stone coffins has 
been made at St-Jean-des-Vignes, near Chalon. 
They belong to the Romano-Gallic period. In 
one of them was found the skeleton of a man. 
The plateau of St-Jean-des-Vignes is supposed 
to have once formed the site of Julius Caesar’s 
camp. 


M. Hevzey is communicating to the Académie 
des Inscriptions some papers upon ‘‘ The Pottery 
of Kittion, now Larnaka, in Cyprus.” The first 
of these papers describes a large heap of frag- 
ments of ex votos, found south of the site of 
Kittion, on some salt pans. They bear inscrip- 
tions to Artemis Paralia (not Demeter Paralia), 
Melanthios, a local hero, and a Phoenician god 
named Eshmun-Melgarth. This accumulation 
represents, according to M. Heuzey, not the 
scene of an ancient temple, but a sort of Monte 
Testaccio, whither worthless ex vctos were 
brought when their number had become incon- 
venient. They were broken into small pieces 
to destroy their magic influence. All styles of 
art are represented, from a rude Oriental to a 
polished Greek; and M. Heuzey is of opinion 
that the manufacture of all was contemporary. 
Generally, the pottery of Kittion is distinguished 
from that of Dali and of the interior of the 
island by the fineness of the material and the 
Egyptian character of the workmanship. 


Last week the artists and authors engaged 
in the production of the great work on St. 
Mark’s, Venice, gave the enterprising pub. 
lisher, Ongania, a banquet to celebrate the 
success of so much of the work as is already 
issued. The undertaking will require seyeral 





Qarnaryon. Its objects are larger than is 


years’ more work to complete it. 





MUSIC, 


THE BACH CHOIR, MR. E. PROUT’S 
“ALFRED,” ETC. 

THE programme of the sixtieth concert of the 
Bach Choir, which took place last Wednesday 
week at St. James’s Hall, was one of unusual 
interest. Bach’s ‘‘ Missa Brevis” in A was 
heard for the first time in London. It is 
adapted for public performance by means of 
additional accompaniments, and this necessary 
adaptation has been accomplished in a very 
skilful and unobtrusive manner by Mr. Eben- 
ezer Prout. The chorus-writing in this Mass 
is polyphonic and at times highly elaborate ; 
but science here only fulfils its proper mission— 
that of developing the latent beauty and intrinsic 
grandeur of the composer’s ideas. The difficult 
solos were well rendered by Miss Elliot, Mdme. 
Fassett, Mr. Kenningham, and Mr. King. The 
Mass was followed by Mendelssohn’s ninety- 
eighth Psalm, for solo voices, eight-part chorus, 
organ, and orchestra, This short but impress- 
ive work was admirably interpreted; and the 
enthusiastic applause suggested surprise that 
such a gem should have remained so long all 
but unnoticed. The second part of the concert - 
commenced with the overture and the third act 
from Gluck’s “Armida.” It was most in- 
structive and refreshing to hear the quaint but 
beautiful strains of a composer who has not 
inaptly been styled the “ Wagner of the eigh- 
teenth century.” Miss Carlotta Elliot distin- 
guished herself as Armida, and Miss Sophie 
Robertson as Hate. The concert concluded 
with a scene from Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Odysseus.” 
The choir sang throughout the evening with 
precision and vigour, and Mr. O, Goldschmidt 
conducted with his usual ability. 

Last Monday Mr. E. Prout'’s new cantata, 
‘* Alfred,’ was performed at the Shoreditch 
Town Hall. The concert was the last for the 
season given by the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association. Mr. Prout, the enter- 
prising conductor, has for several years devoted 
his best energies to the musical interests of 
this choral society, and has succeeded in obtain- 
ing for it a foremost place among London 
musical institutions. The libretto of “ Alfred” 
is from the pen of Mr. William Grist, who also 
wrote the words for Mr. Prout’s first cantata, 
“« Hereward,” produced by the Hackney society 
in 1879. In ** Alfred,” after a short instru- 
mental introduction, we have Alswitha (Alfred's 
bride) and her attendants awaiting, and after- 
wards receiving, the King and his defeated 
warriors. Alswitha’s recitative contains some 
interesting scoring: the Prayer which follows 
is simple and appropriate, and well written for 
the voices. The Saxon choruses are pleasing 
and effective, though perhaps somewhat too 
orderly and measured for the utterances of 
a routed and panic-stricken host. The love- 
scene between Alswitha and Alfred contains 
some very soothing and flowing strains ; and, 
with the exception of one or two passages, we 
deem the whole of this number very successful. 
In the second part, Alfred, disguised as 
a harper, enters the Danish camp, and a 
musical contest ensues between the Saxon 
King and the Danish leader, Guthrum. Tho 
opening chorus of the Danes in praise of 
their leader is spirited, aud the orchestration 
highly effective. This chorus is, indeed, one of 
the best numbers of the work. The contest 
music is exceedingly good, and the composer 
seems here to have abandoned himself more 
freely to the inward promptings of his muse 
than in some other parts of the cantata. The 
chorus ‘‘ Fill up the flowing bowl,” Handelian 
in character, is ingeniously written, and is most 
effective in performance. In the last part we 
have a tuneful and joyful chorus representing 
the gathering together of the Saxons to Egbert’s 
stone. The fugal form is here fittingly em- 
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depicting the scene are presented in a natural 
manner. The Danes haying been defeated by 
the Saxons, the event is celebrated by a 
triumphal march. The composer has reason 
to be proud of his success in this much- 
beaten path. The music of the march is 
stately, and the episode in B flat very deli- 
cate and pleasing; while the richly varied 
and sonorous instrumentation gives colour and 
brilliancy to the whole piece. The scoring 
alone would render this movement attractive, 
apart from any intrinsic worth; but the march 
possesses much merit and cannot fail to become 
popular. The cantata ends with the conversion 
of Guthrum and his host to Christianity; and, 
as a symbol of the new faith, the last chorus 
winds up with a chorale. ‘The cantata thus 
briefly noticed is a work which gives many 
proofs of the composer’s talent and general 
ability. It is of moderate length, contains only 
three characters, and all the part-writing, pre- 
senting no great difficulties, is smoothly and, 
with regard to compass, judiciously written. It 
is a work well suited in subject and treatment 
for musical societies. Objections may perhaps 
be raised against the music on account of its 
inelaborate structure and the adoption of the 
ideas and habits of the past rather than those 
of the present. If this be a fault, it is one in 
the right direction. To write clear and simple 
music is not such an easy task as may appear 
to many. The chromatic and sinuous paths of 
modern Germany have proved an enchanting 
but fatal course to many a musical Roland. 
The libretto is well written, the subject is in 
itself attractive, and the stirring scenes of the 
great Saxon warrior are artistically arranged 
tor musical treatment. In one or two places 
effective use is made of alliterative verse. The 
performance of the new cantata, under the 
direction of the composer, was very good: the 
solos were well interpreted by Miss A. Marriott 
(Alswitha), Mr. Shakespeare (Alfred), and Mr. 
¥. King (Guthrum). The cantata was enthusi- 
astically received, and many pieces would have 
been repeated but for the fixed rule of the 
association forbidding any encore. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, April 26. 
The programme included Brahms’ sonata in F 
minor, Tausig’s ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen,” and selec- 
tions from Chopin, Liszt, &. The piece by 
Tausig is an accumulation of difficulties, and 
served to show off the finished technique of 
Mr. Beringer. Miss Randegger took part in 
Liezt’s concerto pathétique for two pianos, and 
achieved a marked success. The concert-giver 
was well received, and played everything with 
his usual skill and brilliancy. 

The first of the Symphony Concerts took 
place at St. James’s Hall last Monday evening. 
The programme included no novelties; but 
‘we may mention a very fine performance of 
Rubinstein’s concerto in G major by Mdme. 
Sophie Menter, and an effective rendering of 
the choral symphony. The soloists were Miss 
Williams, Miss Orridge, and Messrs. Vernon 
Rigby and Santley. The ‘‘ Beethoven” Choir 
greatly distinguished itself, and Mr. C. Hallé 
couducted with efficiency. 

The first of Herr Franke’s chamber concerts 
was given last Tuesday afternoon at the Marl- 
borough Rooms. With the exception of 
Tartini’s “ Trille du Diable,” oxcellently played 
by the new Russian violinist, Gospodin Adolf 
liodsky, the programme was devoted to the 
works of English composers, and included Mr. 
©. H. H. Parry’s pianoforte trio in EK minor 
and Mr. C, V. Stanford’s pianoforte quartett in 
}’ major. Mr. E, Dannreuther took the piano 
part in the former, and the composer in the 
Jatter. Mr. Stanford’s quartett was heard at a 
Richter chamber concert two yearsago. ‘The 
next concert, on May 9, will be devoted to the 
works of Schumann, J. §. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTE. 


An ‘‘ Entertainment for the People,” organised 
by Mr. Percy Mocatta, was given last week at 
the Royal Victoria Coffee Palace, when some 
débutantes were introduced to the public. Miss 
Isabella Stone and Mdme. St. Ives (a lady 
gifted with a charming soprano yoice) were 
especially well received. 
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PERSIA: an Essay in Greek. By 
thy Rev, LAUNCELOT DOWDALL, B.D., F.K.G.S, 2s, 
Cambridge : JONES. 

“ The result in the pages before us is a piece of work done ina thoroughly 
good and scholar-like fashion, The author's style is marked by au ease and 
naturalness meriting the highest praise. . . . ‘To all lovers of Greek «. . . 
We must cordially recommend this little book.”—Spectator, 


Now ready, Vol. XIL—EGYPTIAN TEXTS, 


RECORDS of the PAST: 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Pv lished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircu, LL.D, 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Lontoa: S. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
NOTICE ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book I)ustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
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and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYVE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
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trom the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Kossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &e. 

MRS. J. M. CAMERON'S Fine PORTRALT of the late CHARLES 
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MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Vetasquez, 
1} KRapheel, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 62 Kuvens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 
“AUTOTYPE in KELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
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With Three 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
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SONNETS of THREE CENTURIES: 


ve Coll of the best English Sonnets, from Spenser to 
the Present Day, embodying many Inedited and hitherto 
Unpublished Examples, 


With Notes and Introductions by T. HALL CAINE. 
“ Beyond doubt the most satisfactory collection of sonnets that has yet 
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In feap, 8vo, on hand-made paper, rough edges, price 4s. 6d., post-free, 


A POET’S HARVEST-HOME: 
Being One Hundred Short Poems, 
By WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


** What his achievements are the admirers of his poems of 1875 will not 
require to be reminded ; but we do not recollect that even that book so 
much impressed us with the range and wealth of his resources as the pre- 
sent collection.”—Notes and Queries. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., post-free. 


THE HUMAN INHERITANCE; 
THE NEW HOPE; MOTHERHOOD. 


By WILLIAM SHARP, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post«free, 


THE PROPHECY of SAINT ORAN, 


And other Poems. 
By MATHILDE BLIND. 
** A remarkable contribution to English literature.” —«7imes, 


In a few days, crown 8vo, cloth. 


POEMS and LYRICS. 


By LOUISA 8, BEVINGTON, 
Author of ** Key Notes.” 


In crown 8vo, Cloth extra, price 5s., post-frea. 


“AS ONE THAT SERVETH,” 
And other Sacred Poems. 
By the Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, D.D., 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
“ Full of fancy and chasteness, and teems with cultivation.” 
English Churchman, 


London: Extior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E,C. 
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PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for cither 
on 7 Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75 Great Queen-street, 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1882, 
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Derby, April, 1882. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
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THI EATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and ee >. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
as at 8, ACCIO, 

Comique, in three oot Uy ftere YON SUPPE (from whom the English 
one has been purchased by Mr. a. 

Produced under the direction of Mr. H. B. F. 

Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, Nellie ‘Maxwell, Carlingford, and 
Violet Cameron; Messrs. J. G. Taylor, W. 8. Rising, ’ Kelleher, Perry, 
Truro, Hunt, and Lionel Brough. In the court scene Miss Ada Wilson will 

appear. 1 band, d by Mr. van Biene. Chorus Mistress, 
Mrs. Johnson. The new and gorgeous scenery by Kyan; the costumes by 
Mons. and Madame Alias, after designs by Wilhelm and Faustin ; inci- 
dental dances by D’Auban. 

Acting Manager, R. D’ALBERTSON. 
Box-office ) open ¢ daily from 10 till 5. Doors open at 7.30, 


gevss THEATRE. 
Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 


(Under the direction of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON. ) 
To-night, at 8.45, a!new and original Comedy, entitled 
THE PARVENU, 


























will be produced. 
_ Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL, 
Doors open at 7.30. Prices from 1s. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 











R U R Y L AN £E. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRI 
Mr. Augustus Harris begs to inform the public that —~ “Theatre will 
remain CLOSED for the present, to prepare for the GERMAN OPERA 
SEASON, and that he has taken this, the first, opportunity during his 
— to have the auditorium of the Theatre re-decorated and 


wed, 

- FRANKE and B. POLLINI’S GERMAN OPERA SEASON, MAY and 
JUNE, Herr HANS RICHTER, Taate FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
on MA LOU E NG 

Full 1. may be obtained at Herr: Franke’ 's Office, 2, Vere-street. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND. 

Tonight, at 8.30, will be produced THos, HARDY and ComyNns CARR's 
Pastoral Drama, FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

Messrs. Charles Kelly, A. Wood, Carleton, H. E. Russell, Medwin, and J. 
H. Barnes ; Mesdames Bernard-Beere, Maggie Hunt, and *alexis Leighton. 
Entirely new scenery by Mr. W. Perkins. 

Preceded, at 8, by A HAPPY PAIR, 

Box-office open Y ecom 11 till 5. No booking fees. Doors open at 7.30, 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
To-night, at 8.15, the new and powerful Drama, 
CAST ADRIFT, 




























by R. PALGRAVE and F. GOVER. 
Startling effects. 
General Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 


PERA COMIQU E. 
Managers, Messrs. ty a and R. BARKER. 
AST al 
To-night, at 7.50, a —— Comedy, in Aw. acts, entitled 


TTHER-IN-LAW. 
by GEORGE R. Sims. 
Concluding, at 9.50, with an — ~*~ gaa 
















Messrs. W. H. Vernon, R. ae. a. , - G. Moore, J. Ettinson, and 
A. Bishop ; Mesdames Houliston, D’Aguilar, C, Maitland, and Emily Cross, 
The Original Aesthetic Quadrille. 


pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Tonight, at 8.15, a = and original Drama, in five acts, 
HE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON, 
by Geonce R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by A SIMPLE SWEEP. 


Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 
HERMAN. 


RINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee ont Tere, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Tonight, at 8,40, a new Comedy, to in —y aati called 
COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.50, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 
Doors esd at 7.30. Carriages at 11, Box-office open dally from 11 till 5 
Uader the control of Mr. STAFFORD. 





























THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN 


From 9 till 7. 
Admission, One Shilling; Season — ‘Tickets, ‘Five Shillings, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with al! the Newest Works in English and Foreign Literature, and with 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES ove eve ove 
NINE VOLUMES see ove ove eee 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... ove eee eee 


aad — TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
THREE GUINEAS 


FOUR GUINEAS 


” 
” 


And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 


all the advantages of the Club 


premises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining aud Smoking Rooms, a Reference 


Library, Ladies’ Dining Room, Xc. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of een ee on meena 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY tent, New Bonp Srreetr. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY'S. tocol EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


‘*If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassan. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


OF INTEREST TO — SPEAKERS, AND ALL WHO SUFFER 
FROM CuksT COMPL! AINTS 


Received from S, PEARSALL, Exq., Vicar Chseal, Lichfield Cathcdral. 
“ Kindly send me a few more boxes of 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


L cannot get on at all without them. w 
Price Is. Ibd. . and 2s. 9¢. per box, 
1 





EPPER’S QUININE and IKON, TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a pro; er 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical ¥ orces. 








ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON, 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 

To-night, at 9.15, a new grand Burlesque, by FRANK GREEN and FRANK 

USGRAVE, SINDBA 

Mesdames Fannie Teslie, E. Vane, 7 F arquhar, a Audley ; Messrs. 
a Nicholls, Fredk. N . nees by Luna and 

At 8, a new and original Domestic Drama, by ARTHUR MATTIISON, 

NOT REGISTEKED. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by 


TEN MINUTES FOR REF RESHMENTS. 


AVOY THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE. 
To-night, W. 8. GILBERT and Ak — SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 
PAT YC KE. 
















ens. George Grossmith, Rutland ceemion. Frank Thornton, Walter 
et and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, 
ortescue, R. Brandram, aud Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 
Preceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES. 
Doors open at 7.30. Box-oflice open from 11 till 5, 
Permitted, Programmes free. 
Siemens Bros. & E Co. 


POOLE’s (late FOLLY) THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
vewly constructed and enlarged. 
To-night, at 7.30, OUT AT ELLOWS. > 
At 8.30, the new ‘and <a Farcical piece, by H. J. BYRON, 
NTIE, 






No fees of any kind 
The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 













essrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington Garden, E. D. Ward, G. Shelton, &c. ; 
Pa moos Winifred Emery, Emily Thorne, Effic Liston, Eliza Johnstone, &c. 
uding with BARDELL v. PICKWICK. 






The Foyer inn naga mymne: hy L. TOOLE, P Pu 
‘Ooms are replete with every comfort. ices 
Wtos3s, Senelien coos from 10 till 6, No fees for booking, Doors 








TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. - 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By geutly stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, wito 
sevsations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and othe: 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whos 
name must be on the label. —Bottles 28 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, Sold by ali 
Chemists. 





BRAND & CO. 'S OWN SAUCE, 


ial PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





JOTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES 


Also 


ESSENCE, of BEEF, BEEF TEA 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES ‘tor INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 











OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTOR ER. 


Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in « few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive one’. 
Sold by Chemists end Lairdress: ra. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tre original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 


No extra charge for timo given. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-froe, 
F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, aud 1%, 20, and 21, Morwoll-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


BLINDNESS. 


. + 
T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supp ted, 
at the above address daily (Suturdays aud Sundays excepted) from WwW te 4, 
Mr. LAUKANCE'S engagements at various institutions prevent him bent 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘* 1 have 
tried the principal opticians in Loudon without saccess, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearuess of you 
glasses a8 Compared with others is really surprising. 

Dr. KinD, Chelmsford, late Surgeou-Major W.E.M., writes: —“* 1 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so wach 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right ¢ 

Mr. LAURANCE S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Ksy., M. 

Physician to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon I Palmer, Clifton | 

Licut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev, Mother Abbess, 8, Mary's 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; Baron Dowleans, Caleutta ; Major Priavix, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &e, 


Established 27 years, Consultation free. 
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18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in | vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By the AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX.” 


GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
PAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1861. By General E. H. MAXWELL, 
C.B. 1 vol., with Illustrations, le 
* The cruise of the * Griffin’ affords bright and amusing reading from its 
beginning to its end. General Maxwell writes in so frank and easy a style 
that the reader follows him with pleasure.”—Morning Post. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected hy the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
the Arms b ifully engraved, hand ly bound, gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. RANDOLPH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ** Gentianella,” &c. 


A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs. 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols. a 
“The friendship of two young men, cousins and college chums, opposite 
in character, difterently placed by fortune, but alike in tastes, is a pleasant 
aud promising theme for disclosure in a novel when the authorship has 
some previous recommendation of cleverness, nay, of natural and well- 
trained vigour. The least critical reader will fuirly appreciate the art which 
rings in the happy end of a philosophically tinted tale with marriage bells.’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
THE 








RAPIERS of REGENT’S 


PARK. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of * Live it Down,” 
* Lottie Darling,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and entertaining. Miss 
Ripier is a well-marked and decided:y original character. Altogether, 
* The Rapiers of Regent’s Park’ is lively reading.” —TZimes. 

“One of the most effective and exciting of modern novels, combining 
judicious sensation with clever analyses of character, and a descriptive 
power which leaves nothing to be desired.”—Morning Post. 

“A very striking and powerful story, which will keep up the reader's 
attention from the first page to the last,”—Juhn Bull. 


DOROTHY’S VENTURE, By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” «xe. SECOND 
EDITION, 3 vols. 
“* Doruthy’s Venture’ is a novel rather of incident than character, The 
dialogue is sometimes lively, and the story, on the whole, moves with a 
good deal of animation.”—Athenueum. 


DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Won by Waiting.” 3 vols. (Next weck. 
FOURTH AN’ CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, in } vul., 6s., bound, 


SOPHY;; or, the Adventures of a Savage. 


By VIOLE® FANE, Author of “ Denzil Place,” &c, 

*** Sophy’ is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits 
are of a stri..ogly unusual kind, It is charged throughout with the 
strongest human interest, and abounds in novelty from beginuing to end. 
It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark.”— World, 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, in | vol., 6s., bound, 


MY LORD and MY LADY. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” *‘ Mignon,” &c. 
** A very capital novel. The great charm about it is that Mrs, Forrester 
is quite at home in the society which she describes. It is a book to read,” 


CHEAP EDITIONS. : 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
ENNIEL, SANDYS, E, LUGHES, 8AMBOUKNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPCLAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam 8Slick’s Nature and Human | Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 
‘ Nature, Edwards, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | No Church, 








Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 

A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam Slick's Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt's Old Court Suburb, 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids, 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton, 

Sir B. Burke's Family Komance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret, 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 

Burke's Komance of the Forum, 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life. By the Author of 
*John Halifax.’ 

Grandmother's Money. 

Jeuffreson'’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 

Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 





Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
— By George MacDonald, 


Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author of 
*Joun Halifax,’ 

Dixon's New America, 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of *John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home, 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poynter. 

Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald 


4L.D. 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MY LADY CLARE. 
By Mrs. EILOART, 
Author of “* How He Won Her,” &c. 





At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. 


By INA CASSILIS. 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of PHYLLIDA. 
By the Author of “ My Sister the Actress,” 
“A Broken Blossom,’ &c. 


“*Phyllida’ is decidedly one of the best novels of the 
season,”’—Court Juurnel. 





SWEETHEART and WIFE. 
By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 


3 vols. [May 15, 





THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. 
By LAURENCE BROOKE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Two Worlds,” &c. 
3 vols. [In the press. 


POEMS. 
By Mrs. C. B. LANGSTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Earth,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 





HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 
By A. J, SHILTON, F.C.S, 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 





SELECT NOVELS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
John Bull says :—‘* ‘My Sister the Actress’ is the best 


novel we have had the pleasure of reading from the pen of 
Miss Florence Marryat.’’ 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. 
By Mrs. EILOART. 


Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘The Dean’s Wife’ must be classed as 
a decidedly good novel.” 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Scotsman says:—‘* Deserves to be ranked as the most 


artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever and 
prolific author has yet written,” 











TWO MEN and a MAID. 
By HARRIETT JAY, 
Author of “‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 
[May 17. 
Graphic says :—“ Compared with the former works of the 


authoress of ‘ The Queen of Connaught,’ this novel must be 
pronounced second to none.”’ 








——_—~ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
BIMBI: Stories for Children; By Ouida, 


Stall 4to, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. (May 12, 


IN MAREMMA: a Novel. By Ouida. 3 


vols., crown 8vo, 











FOR CASH ONLY: a Novel. 


PAYN, 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


By James 


PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other 


Stories. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE MARTYRDOM of MADELINE: 2 


Novel. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
(Zmmediately. 


THE PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN 


PARTY, and other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. Crown 4yo, 
cloth extra, 6s, [Just ready, * 


THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


By BLANCHAKD JERROLD, With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2is, 














CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. 


By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, With Eight Coloured Pictures and numervus 
w ——— by the Author, Entirely New Edition, Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 6s, 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only 20 
printed), in 4to, the Iljustrations carefully printed ou China paper, 
42s, 








A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS of the 


EIGHTEENIH CENTURY. By JOHN ASHTON, With nearly 4 
lilustrations, engraved in Facsimile of the Originals. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK of ALLU- 


SIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES. By the Rev. Dr, 
BREWER. Entirely New and Revised Edition, with a New and Ex. 
tended Bibliographical Appendix. In One thick Volume of 1,400 pages, 
cruwn 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 
BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. 
With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth exira, ts, 
SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
With a Frontispiece by Thomas Daiziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 


THE BOOK of ORM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVERBURN. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


ST. ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of 


Salt Luke City. With a Frontispiece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 53, 


WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Nearly ready (now first published in cheap form), crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6d. each, 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 

A SIMPLETON. 

A WOMAN-HATER, 


*,* Also New Editions of all CHARLES READE’S other Novels. 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Recollections of some Literary Meu, and 
a View of a Literary Man’s Working Lifee By PEKCY FITZGERALD. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2is, 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps 
y 


for every Night in the Year, Drawings of Coustellatious, &c. 
KICHAKD A, PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 








FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 


KICHAKD A, PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS, 


with Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their Oddities. 
By Dr. JOILN DORAN, F.8.A, A New Edition, With numerous illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 61. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By RB. 


LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of “ With a Donkey in the Cevennes,” 
&c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1882. With Lllu- 


trations of the Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the greater number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Price is. (Immediately. 








GROSVENOR NOTES, 1882. With Illus- 


trations of the Principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, most of 
them from the Artists’ own Sketches. Edited by HENRY’ BLACK 





8t. Olave's. Young Mrs, Jardine. A 

lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mre.| | of : Jon Halifax. apne Lonnon: F. V. WHITE & CO, ee args 
orton. | rd Brackenbury, By Amelia B. ‘ . i i 

Sam Slick's American Humour. wards, 31, Sournampton Srreet, STRAND, London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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